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PREFACE. 


It is hoped that our little work may provide travellers and 
residents in Persia with a short text in the colloquial lan¬ 
guage of the present day. When the editors were themselves 
in Tehran trying to learn Persian, they could find no book 
of this kind; and such a book they felt would have greatly 
facilitated their progress in the art of making themselves 
intelligible to the natives. One may know book Persian, 
and be scholar enough to read a letter, but, unfortunately, 
for the purposes of inquiring the road of a peasant, or for 
ordinary conversation with a native gentleman, phrases 
industriously culled out of the Oulistdn and the other 
orthodox text-books will be found to contain ten useless 
words to each one that may serve the purpose in hand. 
There are dialogues in modern Persian it is true, particularly 
those of M. Nicolas, that are justly admired for their 
idiomatic language, but a book of dry phrases is no text 
for daily lessons with the Munshi What we wanted was 
some work that should be easy, entertaining, and thoroughly 
colloquial, so that no words should be burdened on the 
memory that could not be put to immediate use; and also 
that it should contain a vocabulary with the actual meanings 
of the words employed, meanings that are often lacking in 
the great dictionary of Johnson. Such a book we never 
found, and we trust to have supplied the want. 
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The translation may be found interesting, too, by those 
who do not intend to learn Persian, for it presents a faithful 
portrait of life in this quarter of the East, with its harem 
intrigues, and so-called justice and law. 

The student must not run away with the idea that we 
depreciate the study of such works as the Gulistan, or even 
the Anvari Suhaili; only as their authors were not modern 
Iranis, one must not turn to them when there is need of 
a style and a vocabulary with the phraseology of to-day. We 
may want, too, something less pompous in style than the 
official newspaper and the ordinary letter, and with fewer 
obsolete Arabic words than the Persian version of the 
Arabian Nights , though these give the modern high-class 
Irani. Besides, if the truth be spoken, all these classical 
works prove hopelessly uninteresting to the European reader, 
whose taste in literary matters is far from coinciding with 
that of a Moslem critic during the golden age of Persian 
literature. And it cannot be insisted on too often that 
these works not only contain numberless obsolete words and 
little-used technical terms, but also that they present this 
disadvantage when read as text-books, namely, that the 
vocabulary with which the learner burdens his memory will 
be found very inadequate for conversational purposes in 
polite society on the topics of the day; and also that to 
servants, mule-drivers, peasants &c. (with whom a traveller 
must be constantly talking), the involved constructions and 
the grandiloquent phrases used by these authors are totally 
incomprehensible. Official documents, and even the ordinary 
titles superscribed on the envelope and at the head of a 
Persian letter, contain many high-sounding Arabic phrases 
that no ordinary Persian ever pretends to understand. He 
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has been taught these words parrot-fashion when at school, and 
duly writes them ; but they never pass his lips, except when 
he may be called upon to read some letter out loud, when 
their sound is distinctly of more import than their sense. 
The classical authors, of course, make a great display of 
their learning by using long words, but to employ these 
in conversation is regarded as an absurd affectation. As 
Persians often remark, foreigners talk their language in 
such an exquisite way that a dictionary is necessary to 
understand the drift of the argument; perhaps a Persian 
who had learnt English through Chaucer, or even Shakespeare, 
would not be very intelligible in a London hotel of the 
nineteenth century. 

Another difficulty we all found was for the pronunciation 
of modern Persian. Almost all the books that purport to 
teach this language are written by persons whose studies 
have been carried on in Europe or India, where, as we have 
noted in the Introduction, the pronunciation is antiquated, 
and often fundamentally incorrect. In this matter we hope 
to have given, as nearly as it can be done with our 
characters, the pronunciation of Tehrin, and we have added 
some general remarks in the Introduction that may help to 
elucidate this point. 

The play now printed is taken from a little book litho¬ 
graphed in Tehran. It is the first of the seven plays that 
the work contains, and in many ways perhaps is the most 
interesting of the collection. The author, Mirza Jaafar, is 
only in reality a translator from the works of a certain 
Fath Ali, who composed his work in Azerbaijan-Turkish: 
this original we were unable to procure. But though 
translated from the Turkish, an examination of the plays 
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will show that the phraseology of the dialogue is very 
idiomatic Persian. The translator, in fact, must have ren¬ 
dered his Turkish text somewhat freely, for his proverbs 
and allusions are all pure Irani. 

The Persian Preface, which is placed at the head of the 
Tehran edition, is too verbose to give in extenso; but an 
abstract may not prove uninteresting to the European 
reader. Its style is so thoroughly Oriental, and we see 
how small is still their knowledge in the technical part of 
the drama, in spite of the Passion Plays commemorating the 
tragical fate of Hasan and Huseyn, that have been common 
all over Persia for some centuries.* 

The title-page states the contents of the book to be 
“ Plays translated by Mirza Jaafar, a native of Karajeli-Dagh, 
printed in Tehran during the month Rabi I. of the year 1291 
of the Plight ” (a.d. 1874). 

The price of the book (one toman = eight shillings) is 
given, and also the places in Tehran and Tabriz where the 
work may be procured. 

After the customary adulation of the reigning Shah, 
N&sir-ad-Din, the translator proceeds to point out, by means 
of an Apologue, that, in order that the reader may derive 
a benefit from its perusal, the book should not be read in 
a perfunctory manner. 

Then comes the Preface proper. The translator, Mirza 
Jaafar, adverts to the fact that up to the present time no 
Comedies have appeared in Persia. But since it is well 
known that such compositions not only instruct and cause 


* For further details on this point, see the Preface of Sir Lewis 
Polly’s M Miracle Play of Hasan and Huseyn.” London, 1879. 
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diversion to the general public, but also greatly aid foreigners 
(whether Azarbaij&ni Turks or others) in mastering the 
language, and gaining an insight into the manners of the 
people; therefore he, Mirza Jaafar, had often regretted 
the lack of any such Plays, and was now endeavouring to 
supply this deficiency, trusting in doing so the more surely 
to hand down his name to posterity, than by occupying 
himself in any other species of literary composition. 

He then proceeds to state that he has met with an excel¬ 
lent collection of such pieces in Turkish, conspicuous in the 
simplicity of its language, and the absence of all rhetorical, 
bombastic, or obsolete words (whereby it differed advan¬ 
tageously from all previous works), and that from this book 
he has translated the following Plays. 

His labours are especially dedicated to the use of children 
in the schools, who up to the present time have been forced 
to learn dry, antiquated books, unsuited to their mental 
capacities, and discouraging from the fact that the works 
are lacking in general interest. And he also would recom¬ 
mend his book to foreigners, in the place of those translations 
from the Evangelists which have hitherto served them as 
text-books. To these latter will not his Plays be even 
doubly useful ? In reading his Comedies, the translator 
begs that especial attention may be paid to enunciation 
and emphasis—so important to a just understanding of 
the 4 parts.* In representing the speech of the lower classes, 
he has admitted into his text many words incorrectly, or 
rather phonetically spelt (of which he gives some examples), 
they being characteristic of the popular pronunciation : and 
the various interjections have been added where neces¬ 
sary, such as vah! bah 1 ay 1 ukh ! and the like, although 
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hitherto it has not been customary to insert these in written 
compositions. He points out that the names of the inter¬ 
locutors, stage and other directions, have been given to 
prevent any mistakes; but, at the same time, he cautions 
the reader that such names and phrases form no part of 
the dialogue. It is particularly to be insisted on that the 
speeches be uttered in a lively, brisk way, not according to 
the usual sing-song of the schools, or the intoned drawl of 
poetical recitations, but even as in the living speech of 
the people, where astonishment, wonder, queries, fear, silence, 
laughter, weeping, anger, affection, terror, joking, exclama¬ 
tions, passion, and serenity, are all indicated by the in¬ 
flections of the voice ; and also let the utterances of old 
men, Armenians and Feringhis, be rendered after the hesi¬ 
tating manner characteristic of such folk. And for the 
rest, writes Mirza Jaafar, each one must follow his own 
taste. 

Then comes a disquisition translated from the original 
Turkish author of the Plays, who mentions himself at the 
close under the name of Mirza Fath-Ali Akhund-Zadah; 
he sets forth his general observations on the Dramatic 
Art. The rules of intonation, gesture, etc., as cultivated 
by the Europeans in their theatres, are given; for the author 
very justly observes, that among the people of Islam (who 
have no school of this art) these laws are mostly neglected 
in the only species of dramatic representation which they 
possess—namely, in the Tragedies on the Death of the Imdms. 
The author, too, assures his co-religionists that there is 
nothing in the theatres of Feringhistan repugnant to either 
good manners or public morals. 

Following all of which, seeing that His Excellency Waran- 
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soff, Governor of the Caucasus Province had, in the year of 
the Hejra 1266 (a.d. 1850) built a theatre in Tiflis, he, the 
author, Mirzd Fath-Ali, has felt himself incited to compose 
these Plays, six in number, followed by a Tale. And he 
concludes his remarks by averring that, unlike other authors, 
he courts the criticism of his public, wishing them by no 
means to be silent on his faults; but, on the contrary, 
let everybody, according to his ability, point these out, 
that Dramas may become known and be acted among 
Moslems: and in this he feels proud of having set the 
first example. To all of which the translator, Mirza Jaafar, 
adds that for the present he has only translated two Plays ;* 
in the following year, however, he hopes, by the aid of 
Allah, to print the remainder, that all, both great and small, 
may learn thereby. 

At the conclusion of the Preface the transcriber for the 
lithography records his name, it being Muhammad Jaafar 
Munshi. 

We have not been able to discover that the Persian trans¬ 
lation of these Plays has ever been actually performed on 
a stage, either in Tehran or elsewhere. For it would require 
the use of far more scenery and drilling for stage effect than 
is customary in the Muharram Passion Plays, and their 
ignorance in such matters was deplored by Mirzd Fath-Ali 
in his original Preface. In these latter there is not a stage 
on the one side, as in Europe, with the audience facing in one 
direction towards the actors and the back ground. For the 
performance takes place in a huge sort of circus, with boxes 


* The Tehran volume is bound up so as to contain Mirza Jaafar’s 
subsequent publications. 
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raised, tier above tier, all round, looking on to a circular 
platform, on which the actors strut and declaim, with 
neither side-wings nor background. When they have said 
their parts, they simply stand aside, in full view of the 
audience, awaiting their turn to speak again. This manner 
of doing things would, of course, be out of the question in 
a Comedy such as the present one, where sudden exits and 
entrances, cupboards to hide in, and a certain amount 
of stage effect, are all indispensable for the action of the 
Play. 

It is hoped that the Notes and the Vocabulary will be 
found complete, and that the former ’will explain the diffi¬ 
culties of idiom, and the allusions that may occur in the 
text. 

By the student the Translation should, of course, only be 
used after the words, and, if possible, the meaning of the 
Text, have been made out with the Vocabulary. If the 
learner would so study the text as to be able each day to 
turn his last lesson back into Persian again by means of 
this Translation, he would find his trouble more than repaid 
in the rapid progress he would make. And it may safely 
be said that there is hardly a sentence in the whole Play 
that he might not find daily occasion to use in the 
Bdzdrs. 

In conclusion, our thanks are due to Mirza Bakir, a 
Persian scholar whose really profound knowledge of his 
own classical Arabic and Persian has been methodized and 
rendered available to Europeans from his mastery of English, 
and his studies in our Western Sciences. By his aid it is 
hoped that the Translation will be found correct, for in the 
Text the absence of all punctuation, points of interrogation, 
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exclamation, etc., often renders a phrase ambiguous to any 
one but a native. In our English version we have aimed 
at keeping as closely to the text, as was consistent with 
perspicuity in rendering from a foreign tongue. 

Should this Play be found useful to students of modem 
Persian, others might be published and annotated out of 
Mirzd Jaafar’s little book. 


W. H. D. H. 
G. LE S. 


March , 1882. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On the Transliteration used in the Vocabulary , together with 
some remarks on the Pronunciation of Modern Persian , and 
certain anomalies in Pronunciation , Spelling and Writing . 

The transliteration of the Persian character given in the 
Vocabulary, Notes, and Introduction is that used by Dr. W. 
W. Hunter in the “ Imperial Gazeteer of India,” 1881, and 
also by Mr. E. Thomas in the “ International Numismata 
Orientala,” and it is the system adopted for all official publi¬ 
cations by the Government. But, in order to mark two 
very distinct sounds in the Irani pronunciation, it has been 
necessary to add the diphthong ey as pronounced in 4 they,’ 
in addition to ai, the diphthong in ‘Lyre.’ Also the dotted 
kaf has been transcribed k, for it is important that the 
student should constantly be reminded how very different is 
the pronunciation of from d. 

For colloquial purposes it is naturally of primary im¬ 
portance that the learner should be able to make himself 
understood; and the natives will not understand him unless 
be will make a point, when learning a word, of catching at 
the same time its true sound—and he must do this from the 
very beginning. If this be carefully attended to all will go 
well, but nothing is more irradicable than a bad habit in 
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pronunciation; and hence the learner’s attention should he 
directed to correctness in this matter rather than to the 
early acquisition of a large vocabulary. 

This last cannot fail to come in time, while a good 
accent is by no means a necessary consequence of familiarity 
with the language. 

A European is the more likely to fall into error from the 
fact that our best dictionaries often register an antiquated 
pronunciation, unrecognised by modern Ir&nis. Also, that 
if the teacher be an Indian or a Stambuli Persian, words 
may be as much transmogrified in his mouth as French 
often is by an Englishman. 

While on this subject it should be remarked that one and 
the same Arabic word has a very different sound, according, 
as it is used in Persian, in Turkish, or in Hindustani. We 
Europeans do much the same. A Latin word (Jupiter, for 
instance), when incorporated into English, French and 
German, loses its original Roman sound, and is pronounced 
by us moderns in accordance with the phonetic laws of the 
tongue in which it happens to be used. 

And so in Eastern tongues, where the classic Arabic has 
flooded the vocabulary of all Moslem nations. An example 
will make this clear. The word Jjl in Arabic is pronounced 
Avowal , but this word in the mouth of a Persian is Avval , 
while a Turk says Evvel, and a Hindu TTvvuL 

How Persian is a classical language, much studied beyond 
the geographical limits of its use as a vernacular; and it is 
of every day remark that the Europeans who have lekrnt 
their Persian, let-us say, in Constantinople, are as a rule very 
incomprehensible to the Tehranis. And this even though the 
student may have been well taught and be profoundly read in 
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Persian literature. For to quote but a single instance, 
all his short a 's will be pronounced like the French e's. 
The Anglo-Indian on the other hand not only turns his short 
a* s into w’s, but calls miz, 1 a table/ meyz (like maize Indian 
corn) - a pronunciation which was correct perhaps originally, 
but is none the less entirely obsolete at the present day. 

The pronunciation we have given in the vocabulary is, 
as nearly as possible, that of Tehr&n. For there are con¬ 
siderable dialectic differences in the various provinces, and 
this more especially in the pronunciation of the vowels. 

Also since Azerbaijan Turkish is the vernacular of the 
Northern Provinces, a Turkish accent is very perceptible 
when a native of these parts talks Persian. 

§ 1. The Consonants. 

The Persians in accepting the Arabic Alphabet have 
adopted some characters which represented sounds originally 
foreign to their language. The pronunciation of these letters 
they have therefore modified, assimilating them to some 
cognate letter in their own tongue. Hence it is that there 
are four characters all pronounced indifferently z , with three 
for s, and two signs a piece for both the t and A, as may be 
seen from a glance at the Table. 

Since the object of the transliteration is entirely phonetic, 
no attempt has been made to discriminate in the Latin 
letters between these homophones. On the other hand, the 
Persians have had to add to their Alphabet (by the addition 
of extra diacritical points), four characters to indicate sounds 
unknown to the Arab utterance—to wit, the letters for p , 
ch , zh and g. Let the reader carefully study this table. 

y' 
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alif, a prop for a short vowel, or to mark a long d. 

n 


V P 

o t 

d> S 


as in English. 


j as in ‘ John/ 
cA as in‘church.’ 
h a strong aspirate. 
kh the German or Scotch ch, guttural. 
d 


z 

r 

z 

zh 

s 

sh 

s 

z 

t 

z 


| as in English* 


well rolled, as in French, 
as in English. 

like the si in ‘ persuasion,’ or the French j 


‘jour.’ 


as in English. 


am, a prop for a vowel or a hiatus. 
gh, a strong guttural. 
f as in English. 

Tc a Jc pronounced at the back of the throat. 

Jc 

&9 


J l 

£ m 

O n 

j v or w | 

5 h 


if y 


as in English. 


(consonant.) 
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The greater number of these letters are prononuced 
exactly as with us, and therefore need no comment. What 
follows will elucidate such as are in any way peculiar. 

§ The o often holds the place of the Arab i: this, though 
incorrect, is sanctioned by usage. JE.g. such words as oJL, 
Oj*, for SU, #j*. 

§ Kh , as noted, is the guttural ch of the Germans (in 
‘ mac hen’) or the Scotch ch (in loch). But in German and 
Scotch this sound seldom, if ever, begins the syllable, while 
in Persian words, like khun 9 ‘ blood,’ are very frequent. The 
learner should be careful not to pronounce this letter like a k , 
or he will fall into the most ludicrous mistakes. 

§ The letter h (whether ^ or ») is a strong aspirate ; and 
there is this to be remarked, that in the mouth of a Persian 
h is as a rule as sensible to the ear at the end of a syllable 
as with us it is at the beginning. For instance, in Teh-rdn , 
a word of two syllables (not three), the aspirate at the end 
of the first syllable is very distinguishable. This to English 
organs is easy enough with a little practice; but what is 
more difficult to catch, is the true pronunciation of such 
a name as Mehr (a town lying between Tehran and 
Mash-hed). This is a word of one syllable only, and the h 
must be well aspirated before the r. In the name Mash-hed , 
too, the h should be distinctly heard after the sh . The only 
exception to this strong aspiration of the h , is when the 
syllable eh or ah ends a word; e.g. in such words as 
Tchaneh , ‘house,’ and in past participles, as gufteh , pro¬ 
nounced simply khane and gufte. This syllable is often 
referred to as the eh obscure, and in the transliteration the 
h might as well be omitted. The # is in fact only written 
to show that the preceding letter (otherwise the last) is 
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pronounced with a short vowel, for the rule is that every 
Persian word must end with a consonant—the letters of 
prolongation I, j, fj being regarded as such by their Gram¬ 
marians. The h of the termination eh , is therefore not to be 
aspirated. 

The pronunciation of this obscure eh or ah varies in 
different words, according to the vowels that precede and 
follow it. 

When this termination is followed by long or short a , it 
is sounded more like ah; JEx . goftah-am , “ I have said.” But, 
on the other hand, they say Tchaneh , or Tchanih , “ a house,” 
and usage alone makes the rule. 

§ The letter r is strongly rolled, as in Italian, and is never 
slurred over as we do for example in such words as ‘ are,’ 
‘ father.’ 

§ The ^ (a strong guttural in Arabic) is a slight hiatus 
only in Persian ; for instance, ab, * a wind,’ rhymes with our 
word i card] while in , 4 after,’ the a is doubled, and pro¬ 
nounced in a way that reminds one of the Edinburgh dialect, 
where * have ’ becomes * ha-ave.’ So, juo has not the sound 
of our ‘ bad ’ but is ba-ad. In the transliteration, double a 
(e.g., baad, raand) indicates this bleating pronunciation. 

Where the ’ain begins a syllable in the middle of a word 
there is a very perceptible pause in the enunciation; thus, 
sa-at (hour), daf-ah (a time), kal-ah (a fort), lchal-at 
(cloak): and great care must be taken not to say da-fah 
and ka-lah 9 for in many cases it renders the word unin¬ 
telligible to the illiterate native. Words like and 
(where there is properly no vowel between the two last con¬ 
sonants) present some difficulty, for they do add the very- 
slightest of e's or a’s, making these words something more 
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than jam and shar , and something less than jam-a and 
shar-a. Still, in Persian there is very little trace of the 
guttural sound so notable in the Arabic and to pronounce 
it as such is regarded as a pedantic affectation. Where the 
*ain has an i for its vowel we get words like I-i-tibar. 
Hamzated Alif in the middle of a word has this same 
bleating sound, e.g. maamur (an employe), maazun 
(authorized). 

§ In MSS. and in books lithographed in the East the dia¬ 
critical bar of ^g is always omitted. This is puzzling to 
the learner at first, but practice (and correction from his 
Mumshi ) soon teaches him to distinguish his g’s from his &’s. 

§ The which we transliterate for greater distinctness k, 
is a very different sound from our English k, which is the 
e). In the vulgar pronunciation this dotted k&f is often 
confounded with the ghain. A common orthographical mis¬ 
take is to write the latter in the place of the former, the 
Arabic kadir becoming ghadir (y _^): a Turkish word such 
as agha (\cl or lil) is indifferently written with either letter. 
The true pronunciation of this k, can only be caught orally : 
it is not our k, neither is it Teh (except in the one word 
often pronounced vakht ) ; but it is a very hard k sound pro¬ 
nounced down at the back of the throat, somewhat like the 
ck in ‘stuck,’ ‘plucked.’ Care should be taken to pro¬ 
nounce such words as JaJ, jiJ in one syllable only, nalcl, 
nakd —not naked , naked; it is this difficulty that turns 
vakt into vakht when quickly spoken. The £ when properly 
pronounced is a very hard Scotch r, or that letter in the 
French when well grasseye; but, as before stated, it is often 
indistinguishable from the £ in the mouths of the vulgar. 

§ The consonant j is more v than w , or rather the true pro- 
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niinciation lies somewhere, between the two. It varies too, 
in different words. 

Jjl ‘ first’ is pronounced awal , while ‘a rider’and 
‘an answer’ are better represented by sawwar and 
jawwdb ; and, as a rule, where the j precedes a long a it has 
more the w than the v sound. 

The Vowels. 

(See the Table at the head of the Vocabulary , p. 109.) 

Modem Persian possesses eight very distinct pure vowel 
sounds, a, a, e , i, t, o 9 u , u , and the diphthong ai and ey. 
The vowel sound we render by short a is in point of fact 
somewhere between the a in bad and the u in bud or sun . 
The French have a habit of pronouncing this short vowel 
as e , thereby giving their Persian a very Turkish accent. 
This should be carefully avoided. 

The long a is often pronounced very broadly, like our a 
in ‘ball:’ this is a special characteristic of the Kashan dialect, 
and was a fashion among men of the last generation. 
Whether we pronounce the diphthong ey or ai is according 
to the word, and in different parts of Persia the same word 
is differently pronounced. Still, it may be said that the ey 
(‘they’) pronunciation is now the more common of the 
two. O represents a sound between the o in ‘bold’ and the 
ow in ‘ cow,* but at the present day comes much nearer to 
the pure vowel sound. The diphthong au, characteristic 
of the Arabic and Hindustani accent, is in Persian generally 
modified into this o sound. 

Double letters, a-a, i-i , etc., are to be pronounced with a 
slight intervening hiatus. For further remarks on these, see 
the paragraph on the pronunciation of the Ain , p. xx. 
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Anomalies in Pronunciation, and general Remarks. 

As a general rule the Persians pronounce all the letters 
they write, and most of the letters stand for one sound only; 
but since the short vowels are none of them marked, they 
of course cannot write all they pronounce. But I, j, (j> the 
letters of prolongation, represent, each of them, more than 
one sound, and are therefore the subject of certain exceptions. 
When they begin syllables, and in some other cases too, 
these letters indicate short vowels, as noted below. 

In the pronunciation great attention should be paid to 
making a clear distinction between the long and the short 
vowels. Incorrectness in this particular often leads to mis¬ 
understandings ; for instance, Amadan has a totally different 
meaning to Amadan , and there are many similar words. 
Also the syllables of a word must not be run together, but 
be pronounced separately and distinctly, thus they say na- 
goft-anv-ash, not nagoftamash. We must note some few 
words that are written with a long vowel but pronounced 
short, and also such anomalies as occur in the orthography 
may be collected together here, though they will all be 
mentioned subsequently at their proper places in the 
Vocabulary. In sj* 4 self,’ and also as a rule in such words 
as ‘good,* 4 well,* etc., usage has shortened the u 
into a short u or o, thus Jchub, khush , and certainly khud 
(not k%ud\ 

In words such as etc., the j is 

completely elided in pronunciation, thus khahar , khdstan , 
khteh. 

Note .—Verbs that make their Imperative in u , as Bigu, 
4 say! * insert a ^ when adding any suffix, thus Bi-gu- 
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yam, ‘ I may say while verbs whose Imperative is in 0 , as 
Biro , ‘ go ! ’ pronounce the j as a consonant when it comes 
to adding suffixes, thus Biravim p^j, ‘let us go/ 

The (j at the beginning of a syllable is the English (con¬ 
sonant) yin a like position. In the middle and end of a 
word it marks the long t and the diphthong ai, ey. But the 
long i at the end of words is often pronounced exactly like 
the obscure eh or ih in past part., etc. Thus Jui., and 
are respectively pronounced bale', khaile, and bakele, or 
bakili, to rhyme with khdneh and the like. The verbal prefix 
^ when it does not take the accent is often pronounced short 
— mi-amad rather than mi-amad. The pronominal and verbal 
affixes ^1, viA-l, jjl, yil, are all short— am, ast, and, ash, being 
in fact syllables by themselves, and only so written after the 
obscure eh, to mark the fact that the h is not to be aspirated. 

In the dialect of Fars all a' s become u. Thus, instead of 
Mi-damd, “Do you know/’ they say Mi-dunid. And certain 
words all over Persia are pronounced colloquially after this 
incorrect fashion. Such are nun, ‘bread,’ and un, ‘that 
^La hamun for hamdn is another example of this. 

In some very few cases the Tenwtn or nunation of the 
Arabs has been preserved when the word was incorporated 
into Persian: an instance is 5b*, pronounced masalan, not 
masala ; but by far the greater number of such words have 
dropped the n sound; Ex. VU hala, La,* marhabd, etc. 

As regards the peculiarities in writing, it may be noted 
that there is a tendency to join the demonstrative pronouns 
to the following words; thus, u-^kj>l, csacLjUa. 

In the same way they are wont to write aXLljj, pSlas^, 
i, etc., in one word; but it is to be understood 
that in every case this mode is optional. Such words 
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as for is* are only tolerated as collo¬ 

quialisms, being in fact the Persian counterparts oi such 
spellings as “ I can’t,” “ I wont,” which would find a place 
in our Plays. Again, certain common words have a vary¬ 
ing orthography not yet recognized by tbe dictionaries 
(ex. Jl^c), for there is no competent authority to settle the 
matter. When two ^’s come together the first is more cor¬ 
rectly written with a Hamzeh , and without dots, thus 
‘ below,’ p&in or'pay in. As has been remarked above, let the 
learner especially notice the clear and emphatic way in 
which the Persians articulate their words. Such consonants 
as are reduplicated are considerably emphasized; though 
perhaps in this matter the Persians do not come up to the 
standard of the Arabs and Italians. Still, *iJ\ is very dis¬ 
tinctly albat-tah , not albatah. Whether a sentence is in¬ 
terrogative or not, depends in many cases, not on the order 
of the words but entirely on the emphasis, and on the in¬ 
flection of the voice: practise alone can insure correctness. 
The accent in individual words falls on the last syllable: 
there are a few exceptions. Thus the Izafat (» or e marking 
the genitive), the <5 of unity, and the affixed pronouns, do not 
take the accent. Ex. Pidar-i-man ( my 

father,’ Pidar'% c a certain father ’ and Pidaram 1 My father ’ 
—in all of which cases the accent falls on the dar of Pidar. 

In verbs the accent is on the last syllable of the root, 
except when the verb takes hi (t)f the subjunctive), na, and 
ma (negative), or is compounded with prepositions, etc., such 
as bar , baz, in which cases the accent falls on these prefixes. 

Still there is great irregularity in the accentuation, it 
must be caught orally, and would seem to vary considerably 
according to the dialect of the speaker. 
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On the Use and Pronunciation of the IzIfat. 

One of the minor difficulties of Persian is to know when 
to put in and when to leave out the Izafat , the short * or e, 
connecting the substantive to its adjective, and the genitive 
with its governing word. 

In the written character it is, with the exception of a few 
cases, unmarked, it being a short vowel; but still, if it be 
left out in the pronunciation, the most simple sentence im¬ 
mediately becomes unintelligible. 

A few notes on the use and pronunciation of this connect¬ 
ing vowel, and also (as regards the pronunciation) on the 
somewhat analogous long % of unity, may help to make the 
matter clearer; for in the rules there is much that is com¬ 
mon to both. We have endeavoured to mark most of the 
Izafats in the text of the Play, especially in the impor¬ 
tant places, but many have been omitted towards the last 
Act. 

Between the proper name and the title there is no Izdfat , 
but the Gentile, or patronymic adjective, is preceded by this e; 
Ex. Hid&yat Khane Rashti . ‘ H. Khan of Rasht.’ Also, 

between the proper name and the trade, etc., the Izafat is 
inserted, thus Haidar-i-farrash> Karim-i-Mehtar , 4 H. the 
carpet-spreader,’ ‘K., the groom.’ Compound words formed by 
the juxta-position of adjectives or nouns are not connected by 
the Izafat; thus, Khaherzan , ‘ sister-in-law,’ Sar-barahnah> 
4 bareheaded, Pur-kuvvat, 6 powerful.’ Such a word as Dar- 
khdnih , on the other hand, is often pronounced with a 
slight Izdfat—Dare Ichanih , ‘ gate-house.’ The Izafat is 
marked in the writing after the short or obscure eh (of past 
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part., etc.) by a hamzeh , thus 'aiU. * your house / after 
the long vowels I, j and <j, by a (j (or more correctly 
or hamzehy thus ^b * your foot, V his face/ As we 
have said above, the ordinary sound of the Izdfat is between 
that of our short i and e (‘ bid ’ and ‘ bed ’)— Pedar-e-man , 
or Pedar-i-mariy * My father/ but after words ending in 
long a, u , 4 and eh (obscure ) a y is inserted in the pronun¬ 
ciation for the sake of euphony, thus jdb Axe, j\ 

J are pronounced sida-yi buland , ‘a loud voice/ 

ru-yi-u 9 ‘ his face,’ mm-taneh-yi zari-yi abi, ‘ a gold-brocaded 
blue jacket/ 

Words ending in preceded by a long vowel, simply add 
the * (not yj), thus^o #L db is yz& digar ‘one month 
more/ but *jbL d* yt& mahi-yi digar ‘ one fish more/ 

The Tebminatioh I . 

■% 

For the pronunciation and writing of the (j i used as a 
sort of article, and frequently met with in the formation of 
nouns and substantives, rules analogous to those given for 
the Izajat are in force. Thus words ending in eh ( obscure ) 
take a hamzeh in the place of the (j : ^b badiyeh-i , * a 
certain pot/ In writing it will be noted this is indis¬ 
tinguishable from the Izdfat , but its pronunciation is not 
the same, for we say **i->b badiyeh-yi buzurgtar , * a 
bigger pot ’ (vide mpra\ Note that the h in the termina¬ 
tion eh obscure, though followed by the Izdfat or the (j of 
unity, always remains entirely tmaspirated, as has been 
already stated, p. xx. 

When a word ending in 1 alef takes this (j of unity etc., 
they generally insert another hamzated ^ before the fj 4 to 
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distinguish it from the Tzafat , thus idde-d-i. This 

first hamzated ^ is not pronounced, for it is to be noted that 
they do not say Idde-a-yi. Further remarks on the use of 
this of unity, etc., will be found below, p. xxxii. 


SOME NOTES ON GRAMMATICAL PECULIARITIES 
AND IDIOMATIC CONSTRUCTIONS. 

It is not within the scope of this Introduction to give 
even an outline of Persian Grammar,* for the learner is sup¬ 
posed to be acquainted with the very simple accidence and 
the ordinary syntax of that language, but a few remarks on 
the idioms and the use or disuse in the modern language of 
certain words and parts of speech may not be considered 
uninteresting to those who are learning the colloquial tongue. 
Also to group certain general remarks together here, will 
save repetition in the Notes of the Play, and the learner will 
the more easily turn to them when instances come under his 
notice. 

A very small acquaintance with the language will bring 
out the fact that the Persians do not hold to great logical or 
grammatical accuracy in their speech. For instance, they 
frequently have * thou 9 and ‘ you ’ mixed up in the same sen¬ 
tence, and plural subjects often govern singular verbs. This last 
is sanctioned by the grammar, especially where the subject is 


* In Prof. Palmer’s “Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, 
and Arabic,” he will find all that is really required. 
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inanimate or irrational, but exceptions may be said to be 
almost the rule in this case. Many of their commonest words 
seem to us pleonastic ( e.g . the double prepositions, az barayi , 
dar zir ), and they constantly put two words where the idea is 
clearly indicated by one, paying in such cases particular atten¬ 
tion to the jingle of sound, thus tsh o nush , ‘joviality,* kil o kal, 
and shut o shat, 1 chattering.* In short, compounds of the ‘shilly¬ 
shally’ type are very common. Words of this kind are most fre¬ 
quently met with in the talk of the uneducated. For instance, 
the old woman in our Play uses sinn o sal (the Arabic and the 
Persian synonym), meaning ‘ year,* and fakir o fukard (the 
singular and plural number, in Arabic, of one and the same 
words), meaning ‘ a poor man,* as though she were thereby 
making her language more precise. For there is in Persian 
generally a great looseness of style, a state of things fostered 
by their idiomatic disregard for conjunctions (such as and , 
then, if in order that , and the like), and the very unprecise 
nature of the relative pronoun. 

Another point that will strike the student, who learus to 
talk modern Irdni after studying the classical Arabic and 
Persian at home, is the curious selection that they have made 
for the words of their every day vocabulary. All their tech¬ 
nical terms, whether theological or scientific, they have taken 
over bodily from the nomenclature of their masters the 
Arabs, for they had none of native growth. But one does 
not quite see why they should use Arab words for such every 
day substances as gold and silver {tala, nokrah ), instead of 
keeping the excellent old Persian names ( zar , sim ) for these 
metals. Now-a-days sim, the old word for ‘ silver,’ means 
‘ wire and zar, ‘ gold,* is only found compounded in zargar, 
* goldsmith,’ and the like. Other instances might readily be 
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collected by anyone who would take the trouble of marking 
them. Were they so collected and tabulated according to 
the nature of the object, and also the use of the words given 
at different epochs, it might serve to elucidate several points 
in the development of Moslem civilization in Persia, supply¬ 
ing material to the historian and the philologist in matters 
where, up to the present time, no data exists. 

The Plural of Nouns. 

The use of the old plural in an is at the present day confined 
to a small number of words ; and many of these even may 
take hd instead. In rather pompous language, however, this 
obsolescent plural is often used. Thus we find farzandan, 
‘ children ;* nokeran , bandegan (pi. of bandeh), ‘ servants; ’ pd - 
dishahan , ‘kings;* keshtibdnan, ‘boatmen*—(for using this 
last • the Persian love of alliteration would be sufficient 
reason);— buzurgan , ‘the great;* rdstkardn , ‘the righteous.’ 
In short, this plural is now only used exceptionally, and in 
emphatic cases. 

Nouns ending in eh (obscure), when taking the pi. in hd, 
are often incorrectly written with only one a, thus I 4 IU., Uao, 
Jo, but pronounced khane-ha, dxde-ha, bdz khaste-ha. 

Remarks on the use of Nouns and Adjectives. 

As will be noted, generic substantives, nouns of multitude, 
and others, are as a rule used in the singular, thus harf is 
used where we should say ‘ words; * so, chub, for ‘ sticks ; * kar, 
‘affairs ;* dukmah , ‘buttons ;* amal , ‘actions,* etc. 

The Persian idiom often uses a substantive where we 
should put an adjective, thus they say kdri mushkilt, an 
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affair of difficulty, or as we should put it, ‘ a difficult matter; ’ 
iztirdbi tamdm , the agitation of completeness, i.e. great agita¬ 
tion ; ihtimdli kulli miravad , ‘ there is every probability;’ and 
other examples occur almost on every page. 

On the other hand adjectives are often used in the place 
of nouns, thus Bi~muruvat , ‘0, inhuman (one) !’ Bi-charih , 
4 O, helpless (man) ! ’ 

From all adjectives, and from some participles, abstract 
nouns can be formed by adding *, thus khubi , 4 goodness,’ 
from khuby ‘good.’ From panjdh salih, ‘of fifty years old,’ 
comes panjdh sdligi, ‘ condition of being aged fifty.’ 

Also by adding fj % adjectives are formed from nouns, 
thus zamini, ‘ terrestial;* yek-vajabi , ‘of one span,’ ‘insigni¬ 
ficant do dasti, ‘two handed,’ and, adverbially, ‘with two 
hands;’ panjdh tomani ‘ (a jacket) of fifty tomans (ten-franc 
pieces).’ 

As in English, the present and past participles are used 
as ordinary epithets. Also the infinitive is to be considered 
merely as a verbal noun. Ex. (p. Pi), Man az tarsi kushteh 
shudan imruz didan-i-Nisd naydyamy “ (That) I from fear 
of being killed would (may) not come to-day to see Nisd ?” 
AJso (p. n*) Birun dmadani khun hamun murdani barddaram 
hamun , “ even with the flowing of the blood, at that time 
came the dying of my brother.” 

In cases such as these the Persian infinitive is best trans¬ 
lated by our participle: Bi ddd o farydd kardan , “by 
screaming and howling.” 

Bemabks on the Adverbs. 

Substantives, Adjectives, and Participles are all used 
adverbially, without undergoing any change. Thus, dar - 
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mdndah, ‘impotent-ly ;* biham-zadah, ‘ frustrafced-ly; ’ sar- 
zadeh, ‘ suddenly ;* khub, ‘well sabik, ‘formerly ;* shah o ruz, 
‘ by day and night.* In such phrases as Otak kasi nist, Khanih 
nist , “ There is no one (in) the room,** “ He is not at home,’* 
the preposition dar, ‘ in,* or the like, is understood: this 
omission in the colloquial language is very frequent. 

Remarks on the Pronouns. 

The affixed pronouns am, at, ash, joined to nouns, verbs, 
etc., should be preceded by a slight pause in pronunciation, 
thus Goftam-at (not Gofta-mat), “ I told thee.’* 

As has been noted above, when the word to which they are 
affixed ends in obscure eh, these affixes are written ^1, ol, 

(but still pronounced short, dm, at, ash), and when the word 
ends with 1 a or j u long they may be written oi, 
and pronounced, for the sake of euphony, yam, yat, yash : Ex. 
Jbjj ru-yash , ‘ his face.’ Or it is optional to write them 
simply and to couple them on to the long u or d, 

without any intervening vowel: Ex. zanum, ‘ my knee.’ 
Khud, ‘ self,’ (pronounced short), is used for the personal pro¬ 
noun of all persons. It is generally of the same person as 
the verb, but it is often ambiguous, and the context alone 
decides; thus (p. 3), Bay ad wasaf-i-Timur az sar-i-khud 
Icunad, “ One must put Timtir’s qualities out of her head.” 

The Use of the Termination 1 of Unity, &c. 

The syllable i added to a substantive restricts that substan¬ 
tive to unity; it is also used to express analogous conditions, 
such as peculiarity, and the like. Thus, mardi, ‘ a certain 
man,’ but mardi-kih, ‘ the (particular) man that,* etc.; daki- 
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kah-i, * a, or one, minute ikhtiydri , * some, or any, option ;* 
tori, * (your) way/ the particular manner you have; Chih 
khiyali ast , “ What way of thinking is it then ? ” 

Wken two substantives are coupled together, the i is only 
added to the last word : Ikhtiyar-o-izzati, “ the (particular) 
power and glory.” 


The Use op Kih or Keh, ‘That. 1 

Kih stands for the Relative Pronoun, with or without the 
affixed personal pronoun at the end of the clause, thus, Mardi 
kih dar otdki tu didam (sometimes written in full, didam - 
ash), “ The (particular) man whom I saw in your room.” 

When quoting the words of another, kih introduces the 
ipsa verba of the parties, for the Persians always quote 
dramatically: Goft kih miydyam , “ He said, 4 1 come/ ” i.e. he 
said he would come. 

In relating an occurrence witnessed, the same use of the 
present tense dramatically is often found. Ex. (p. v), Di¬ 
dam ham dn-tor ast kih khiyal kardah budam, <( I saw it 
was (is) even as I had imagined.” 

Kih is sometimes put elliptically for valctikih, f when.’ 
Ex, (p. ir), Chub kih khurdi, “ When you have eaten the 
sticks (i.e. been beaten), you will understand,” etc. 

Kih occasionally takes the place of agar ‘if * in conditional 
phrases: Middni khdhari tura kih bi Khdn bidxhim, “ You 
know, if we give your sister to the Khan, then,” etc. (p. I®r). 

Kih is almost always followed by the verb in the sub¬ 
junctive, except where it serves to introduce the identical 
words of some other speaker, in dramatic narration (v. supra) 9 

c 
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Thus (p. *), Akl-am kabul namikunam kih Sholih sahib - 
irtn budah bdshad, “ My mind will not believe that Sholih 
has been the author of this.” 

Kih is used also to emphasize pronouns, etc.: Tu kih 
namiddni , “ Don’t you know ? ” 

Kih , * that,’ introducing a subordinate clause, is very fre¬ 
quently omitted in the spoken language. Examples occur 
on every page. (p. t* i ), Bi-khiydlat mtrasad man az tars , 
etc., ‘‘Does it come to your mind (do you imagine) that 
(understood) I from fear should do so-and-so ? ” 

This omission occurs very regularly before the pres. subj.: 
Bifarmayid bipazand , “ Be pleased to command (that) they 
may cook it; ” or, in interrogative sentences (p. I r), Taksir-i- 
man chih chtz ast mard mtzanand , “ What is my fault (for 
which, ‘ kih ’) they beat me ? 


Remarks on the Verbs. 

The number of simple verbs in Persian being extremely 
limited, compound verbs, consisting of a noun of action and 
the verb kardan , or some like verb, supply the deficiency. 

Any verb compounded with kardan , “ to do ” (or the like), 
wheir used in deferential language, may have substituted for 
this auxiliary either namudan , or, more politely still, far- 
mudan. Thus, Ta-druf kardan, “to make a present;” Ta-druf 
namudan , “ to bestow a present; ” Ta-druf farmudan, “ to 
honour with a gift.” But, in point of practice, the distinction 
between such formsas these is not observed, and the first two 
especially are used indifferently. The number of these auxi¬ 
liaries made use of by the Persian idiom for the building up 
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of compound verbs is very large. All the simple verbs, 
denoting action in a general, indefinite sense—as, for example, 
the Persian for “ to do, make, eat, suffer, have, strike, fall, 
come, become, bring, change, bear, show, wish, take, 
find,” and many more—are all in constant use for this 
purpose, and usage will alone determine which auxiliary is to 
be used. 

In many cases the original meaning of the auxiliary is 
entirely neglected, according to our notions;—so we have harf 
zadan , “ to beat words, to talk ; ” y&d giriftan , “ to sieze 
memory, to learn,” and the like on every page; but it is 
needless to multiply examples. 

In all these compound verbs, the prefixes with the 

f , * of negation, are intercalated before the verb itself. 
Thus, bar mi-ddrad (not mi bardarad ), dast bar na middri , 
from bar-ddshtan , 66 to take away, off.” 


In compound verbs the acc. or object is often inserted be* 
tween the two component parts, and is then coupled up (by 
the Izafat or by simple juxta-position) quite regularly to the 
noun part of the compound verb. This sometimes makes the 
sentence a little puzzling. So let the student carefully master 
the construction of such sentences as these:— Ydd dddan “ to 
teach,” makes, Ydd-am dad , “ he taught mefrom Fikr uf Id- 
dan, “to cast a thought on, to pay attention to,” we get Nabd- 
yad h(h shumd fikri nik-ndmi-yi khud biyuftid , “ Ought you not 
to pay attention to your reputation ? ” (p. pr). Again, from 
Bend guzdrdan, “ to have passed the beginning of, to have 
already begun,” we have Bd-man bend-yi namak biharami 
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guzdrdah ast , “ He has already committed a breach of hospi¬ 
tality against me ” (p. t*r). 

When the verb has to he repeated in a different tense the 
auxiliary alone recurs; thus, Dust ddshtah (am) va mi ddram, 
“ I have loved and do (still) love ” (p. *•). 


The Persian idiom, as regards the use of the tenses, often 
differs from ours. 

The Present tense is frequently employed where we use 
the Future or Imperative. Thus the Yazir says (p. r), Mt- 
dihi bi-zargar dukmah mi-kunand , mi-duzand, etc., “ You will 
give (twenty-four buttons) to a goldsmith, they (shall) make 
them ( i.e . to make), they (shall) sew them round the collar, 
etc.; ” (p. l), Bar-khizam biravam pish-i-khan, “ I will get up 
now and go to the Khan.” 

The past tense is frequently found where we use the pre¬ 
sent. Thus, tstddah ast , “ seated, or sitting ; ” (p. ©), Td 
bazar ham kih rafti , “ Lest when you too (have gone) go to 
the bazaar; (p. rv), Man dtgar misli tu ham na-khdstam “ I 
have not wanted (do not want) any more a fellow like you! ” 
(p. i), Man un-kadr ahmak-am kih inrd bdvar mikardam , 
<r (That) I am such a fool that I should (have believed, ue.) 
believe this ! ” Harf zadi l “ If you utter a syllable I do 
so and so.” “ Two hours before (remaining till) sunset” is 
Do sd-at bi ghurub mdndah; after sunset, az ghurub 
guzashtah: in either case the past participle. 


When subordinate clauses are intercalated between the sub- 
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ject and the principal verb, such clauses have their verb in 
the past participle, or more rarely in the present participle. 
All such subordinate clauses may logically be considered as 
compound epithets (of the subject), just as is the case with 
the long involved sentences so common in German. This 
very idiomatic use of the past participle will present no 
difficulty to the reader if he will translate all these (subor¬ 
dinate) past participles much as he would an ablative 
absolute in Latin, i.e. €t Having done so and so (and) having 
made this (and) having completed that deed, he acted 
(principal verb) thus.” 

When rendering into idiomatic English, the sentences 
must of course be broken up. 

The present participle is, comparatively speaking, but little 
used; the past participle often taking its place, e.g . tstadah , 
* standing/ as noted above. Wherever the present participle 
is used it especially calls attention to the act being con¬ 
tinuous. As an example of this use of both the present and 
past participles in the subordinate clauses, let the learner 
turn to the Stage Directions (p. i), beginning at the words 
Haji Salih taazvm kardah , down to Nigah ml-kunad. It 
may be rendered thus:—“ H. S. having bowed goes out; 
Zibd having violently slammed the door . . i enters scream¬ 
ing and crying (present participle, continuous action). The 
Yazfr is startled at this noise, and casts a glance in a 
frightened way behind him.” 

Examples recur on every page, and in historic narration 
an entire page or more may be composed with a succession 
of subordinate clauses, each with its past participle: then, at 
the end of all things, and far removed from its subject, comes 
the one principal verb. 
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The subjunctive mood is more frequently used in the 
Persian idiom than is the case with us, as the following 
instances of its employment indicate :— 

It should be bom in mind throughout that the imperfect 
indicative takes the place of the imperfect subjunctive, and in 
that position often has the force of the pluperf. subjunctive. 
The future indicative too stands for the future subjunctive. 
The verbs Khastan ‘to wish* Bayistan , Shdyistan ‘to be 
proper,* ‘ fitting,* and Tavanistan ‘ to be able * may be 
followed by the shortened form of the infinitive : Ex. Na 
mi tavdn sliumd rd did, “It is impossible to see you:” did 
for didan, Chih bayad hard, “ What must be done?*’ hard 
for hardan . But these verbs, too, are more generally 
constructed with the subjunctive preceded by kih (or that 
particle understood). Na mi shavad kih bikharam , “Is it 
not better that I should buy?** etc. (p. p). 


Where in English the second of two verbs is put in the 
infinitive the Persians use the present subjunctive— Mi- 
kliaham biravam , “ I wish to go ;** and this even when the 
first verb is in the past tense: (Past) Didam giriftam-ash, 
(Present) bar-daram biyavaram , “ I saw and seize d him, to 
take him up and bring him,” etc. (p. ri.) The perf. subj. 
is sometimes used, but more rarely : (p. l), Kabul na mi ku- 
nam kih Sholih sdhibi in budah bashad , “ I cannot conclude 
that Sholeh has been the author of this;” (p. rv), Pushti- 
pardah raftah-and ham ish o nush kardah bashand , “ They 
went behind the curtain that they might still continue their 
delights*” 
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Conditional sentences are introduced by the preposition 
agar , ‘if’ followed by the subjunctive, or that preposition 
may be understood, in which case the verb is still put in the 
subjunctive. Ex.: (p. p), Aib na darad kadri gushdd bidu - 
zand , “No matter (if) they do make it a little too wide.” 
(p. i*), Unja kih bidiham biduzand , “ If I give it to be made 
up there —where * kih * takes the place of ‘ agar. ’ 

As mentioned above the imperfect indicative takes the 
place of the imperf. subjunctive : (p. p), Agar andazah 
maalum mishud , “If the size were known;” Agar mikhastam , 
“ If I wished.” 

As is the case in the indicative, the pres. subj. is often 
used where we use the future (see p. xxxvi.) : Bi kliiyalat 
rm-rasad , man imruz didan-i-Nisa naydyam (p. Pi), “(Did 
or) do you imagine I should (i literally , may) not come to-day 
to see Nisa ?” 

Eurther instances of the idiomatic use of the subjunctive 
in conditional clauses, and also the sequence of the tenses in 
Persian, will be seen from the following examples. They are 
recommended to the student’s careful perusal 

Present subjunctive: (p. ©), Bigiram izafah-yi-kharj ast , 
“ If I get it, it is an increase of expense.” 

Subjunctive (and indicative) past: Agar khildf arz kardah 
bdsham , namaki tu kur am kunad (p. ri), “ If I have peti¬ 
tioned unjustly, may your salt blind me ! ” Va ilia bd Timur 
kushti mi-giriftam zamhiash mizadam mididi (p. rr), “Still, 
if I were wrestling (or to wrestle, imp. ind.) with Timur, 
you would see (imp. ind.) that I should throw him (imp. 
ind.).” Balkih miruftad mi-murd ruzigar-i-mddar-ash siydh 
mi-shud (p. rr), “ If perchance he had fallen and died, his 
mother’s days would have become black.” (The imperf 
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ind. after ‘ Balkih,’ with the meaning of the pluperfect.) 
Agar pish-i-man mi-dmad mard bd u yahjd mtdtdi (p. ri), 
“ If he had come to see me, you would have seen him and me 
together in one place.” Magar tavdnistam birun naydmadam 
(p. m), “ But if I had been able, should I not have come ontP 
(don’t you fancy ?).” Raft am bi binam chth khdhand hard , “I 
went to see what they would (lit. will) do (p. ro). 

In concluding these scanty notes on the various idiomatic 
sentences, we would fain recommend the subject of Persian 
Syntax to Students, for no exhaustive study has ever yet 
been made of its rules. The Persians themselves consider 
the matter as rather beneath the dignity of those acquainted 
with the niceties of Arabic Grammar; but, nevertheless, tie 
matter is one that deserves a far more complete examination 
than any that it has hitherto had at the hands of the learned. 
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TRANSLATION OP THE TALE 

OP THE 

KHAN OP LANKURAN’S VAZIR. 
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N.B .—The Arabic numerals, e.g. r , refer to the correspond¬ 
ing page of the text; European numerals, e.g. *, 
indicate a note on the passage, pp. 87 et seq . 
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THE TALE OF THE KHAN OF 
LANKURAN’S VAZIR. 


The particulars of this surprising Play are set forth and concluded 
in four Acts} 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Mirza HabIb 


C The Vazir of the Khan of 
# C Lankurdn. 

H aydar . The Vazir 9 s Farr ash} 

KarIm . The Vazir 9 s Groom. 

Aka BashIr . The Vazir 9 8 Steward. 

Of the Vazir 9 s Farr ashes, several individuals. 


ZIba Khanum 
Sholih KhXnum 


Nisi Khanum 


Par! KhInum r . . . 


■! 


{ 


The Vazir 9 s chief wife. 

The Vazir's young and 
favourite wife, Nisd Khd- 
num 9 s elder sister . 

The Vazir's sister-in-law, 
Timur Aka's sweetheart, 
f The Vazir's mother-in-law , 
who, with her younger 
daughter, Nisd Khanum, 
is staying in the Vazir s 
i house.* 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


r The Vazir's Chamberlain of 
Black AkA Masted . . .< the Women's Apartment 

v. (Eunuch). 


The KhAn 
Azfz Aka 

SaiAm Beg 

KadIr Beg 


Samad Beg 


Governor of Lankurdn . 

The Khan'8 head-servant . 

Master of the Ceremonies to 
the Khan. 

The Deputy Master of the 
Ceremonies and Lieutenant 
of the Gatehouse. 

The Chief of the Khan's 
Farrdshes. 


Petitioners at the Gatehouse , Plaintiffs and Defendants , 
four individuals. 

Farrdshes at the Khan's Gatehouse , several individuals. 
Officials and Nobles of the Province , several individuals . 
Guards , some fifty men. 


s The Khan of Lankurdn's 
TfMUR Aka . . . . . . < nephew , Nisd Khdnum's 

^ lover. 

RezA . Timur Aka's foster-brother. 

HAjf SAlih. A Merchant. 

A Doctor . Inhabiting Lankurdn} 
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ACT I. r 


[The scene is laid at the town of Lankuran , on the shores of 
the Caspian , some fifty years ago , in the house of Mirzd 
Habibs the Vazir. The Vazir is seated in a room at the 
entrance of his harem , and Haji Salih is standing before 
him.~\ 

Vazir . Haji Salih, I have heard you are goiDg to Rasht. 1 
Is that true ? 

Haji Salih . Yes, sir; I am going there. 

Vazir. Haji Salih, I would confide a certain service to 
you. You must carry it out for me. It was on this account 
I sent for you. 

Haji Salih. Be pleased to command, sir. I am ready, with 
life and heart, to carry out the orders of Your Excellency. 

Vazir . Well Haji, you must get a blue gold-embroidered 
jacket made in Rasht ;* and the like of it they must never 
have seen to this day in Lankuran! When the jacket is 
ready, you get a goldsmith to make twenty-four gold 
buttons—smaller than a hen’s egg, bigger than a pigeon’s, 
—let them be sewn round the collar of the jacket. At 
the time of your coming back bring it with you : and here 
are fifty pieces of gold, 

[He puts the coins , wrapped up in paper , before him .] 
Pay for it all : whatever may be wanting,* when you 
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THE KHAN OF LANKUrXn’s VAzIr. 


return here it shall be settled. Are you coming back 
quickly, or not ? 

Haji Salih. In another month I shall be back ; I have 
no business to transact. 1 I am taking ready money to 
buy silk with, then I return. But, sir, if the size of the 
jacket were known, it were better ; for when 2 they sew it 
there in Rasht, maybe it will come too narrow or too broad, 
or be too long or too short, and then I shall have been 
deficient in the service of Your Excellency. 

Vazir . No matter if 8 they do make it a little too broad 
or too long. If the size does not come right, 4 they can 
set it straight here. 

Haji Salih . Will it not do, sir, if I buy the cloth, and 
then have the buttons made and bring them here ? Who¬ 
ever may be going to wear it, let them cut it out here 
and make it up according to the size of her figure. 

Vazir . Oh, you men ! you have all of you got a ciirious 
habit of over-talking, and making a display of your know¬ 
ledge ! So your intention is that * I should tell you clearly 
all about this private affair ! Don’t you know, if I give 
that jacket to be cut out and made up here, what a ques¬ 
tioning and gossiping I shall happen upon ? and what 
bitter times I shall have of it ? 6 

Haji Salih. No, sir ; what do I know about it ? 

Vazir . Then I must perforce make you acquainted with 
the matter beforehand, lest when you now go 8 to the bazaar, 
and meet somebody, you spread about that the Vazir has 
confided to you such and such a service, making peace 
impossible to us, and not allowing of our sitting down in 
quiet. My good friend, the matter is this : In two months 
it will be New-Year’s Day, T and I want to give a present 
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of something rare to Sholih Khanum on the festival. 
Now, if I give the thing to be made up here, Ziba 
Khanum, too, will want something of the same kind. 1 If I 
get it, my expenditure is increased, and it does not tend 
to her adornment ; if I do not get it, I shall never be free 
from her jabber and talk, and my every day’s bread will 
be a cause of headache and bitter times. 

Haji Salih. But when you present the jacket, 2 sir, will 
not Ziba Khanum want another like, it ? 

Vaztr. Great Allah! in what strange straits do we fall! * 
You mannikin ! what affair is it of your’s ? You go and 
attend to whatever people tell you to do! At the time 
of giving it I shall say, that my sister, the wife of Hida- 
yat Khan of Rasht, has sent this jacket as a present 
to Sholih Khanum. Ziba Khanum can’t then reproach 
me with neglect. But you will not mention a syllable 
of my words to any one here, eh ? 41 

Haji Salih. No, indeed, sir ; what affair is it of mine to 
divulge your secrets ? Is that worthy of my beard ? 6 

Vaztr. Allah bless you ! Go ! be off with you ! you are 
dismissed ! 

[Haji Salih having made his obeisance goes out of the room . 
When his back is turned , Ziba Khanum suddenly , and 
with both her hands , throws open the other door of the 
room , and comes in crying and screaming. The Vazir , 
startled by this noise , looks in a frightened way behind 
him.] • 

Ziba Khanum . So you were giving orders for a jacket 
with a gold-buttoned collar, for your favourite wife! 
Allah bless your manliness ! And you are going to say, 
44 My sister, Hidayat Khkn’s wife, has sent this as a pre- 
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sent to Sholih Khknum ?” Allah bless you! So, would 
you tell me this about your sister!—about your sister !—> 
who in miserliness is the equ&l of the Isfahan! merchants, 1 
—putting her cheese into a bottle and rubbing her bread 
against the outside of the glass only ! And now it comes 
to pass that she sends a jacket worth some fifty or sixty 
tomans, as a present to your wife! That is to say, I am 
such a fool that I should have believed this ! 8 

Vazir . Woman, you frighten me ! What are you talk¬ 
ing about ? What present ? what jacket ? Are you gone 
mad? 8 

Ziba Khartum. Don’t make a pretence! don’t turn your 
tongue round ! 4 The words that you spoke to H&ji Salih, 
I heard them all, letter by letter, to the very end.v When 
you sent for Haji Salih I understood it at the very time 
—it impressed my mind : I came softly and stood behind that 
door there of the room ;* I listened, I saw that it was even as 
I had imagined. May Allah make that jacket with gold 
buttons on the collar a lucky one for your favourite wife ! 
Won’t Timur Aka’s eyes brighten! • The order has gone 
out for a new jacket for his favourite ! She will put it on 
and coquette about before his eyes! 

Vazir , You little old woman, why do you talk nonsense ? 
For how much longer are you not going to use self-restraint 
in your improper talk ? Have you no shame ? Before 
my very face you throw slander on my family! You 
give my reputation to the wind ! A sense of propriety is 
a good thing in the world ! 7 Is this not a shame ! 

Ziba Khdnum. Well! If I had wanted to give your good 
name to the wind, I should have taken in hand one of 
these good-looking, pretty young fellows, and made love to 
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him . 1 It is your favourite wife who gives your good name 
to the wind, who by day and by night has her arm round 
Timur Aka’s neck. How many times has my maid not 
seen this with her own eyes ? 

Vazir. [his colour going.'] I never believe either your 
word or your maid’s. A 

Ziba Khanum. We don’t say it alone 5 everybody in 
Lankuran knows about this affair. They say that you 
have closed your eyes, and, like the 2 partridge, have put 
your head under the snow;—that you do not understand 
what is to your happiness or to your sorrow, and that you 
imagine other people do not understand either ! 

Vazir. What words are these you say ? 8 What does 
Sholih know about Timdr A^a ? Where has she seen 
him ? 

Ziba Khanum. You yourself pointed him out; you your¬ 
self showed him to her. 

Vazir [at the top of his voice]. I showed him to her ? / 
pointed him out? 

Ziba Khanum. Yes, indeed, you pointed him out ; did I 
then point him out, do you think ? Was’ it not you who 
came on the feast-day at the end of the Month of Fasting , 4 
and said to your favourite wife, “ The Khan is going to 
let the young nobles wrestle out by the ramparts, so you 
come, and Nisa Khanum too, with the maid, and the 
chamberlain : have a carpet spread on the path under the 
fort wall, to sit there and look on at the sight.” And they 
all set out and went there. There, Timur Aka, in the 
flower of his youth, five-and-twenty years old, handsome 
and powerful, threw all the young nobles : 5 and Sholih 
Khanum, not with one heart , 6 but with a thousand hearts, 

D 
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fell in love and was captivated by him. For the rest, who 
knows by what trick she got into communication with him ? 
And now, if she does not see him ' for a day, she has no rest. 
Did I not tell you that, with your age and years, a youthful 
girl was not a fit wife for you ? You would not listen to 
my words ! Now this is your punishment, so endure it! 1 

Vazir . Very good ! Go, be off with you. It is enough ! 
I have heard sufficient. Leave me alone, I have got work 
to do. 

Zibd Khartum [going off muttering? says under her breath ], 
Why should I be off ? Let your favourite take herself off, 
and her paramour too. But such as they, are just good 
enough for you ! 

Vazir [alone ]. My mind will not believe that Sholih 
Kbanum has perpetrated 3 this action. But it is very possible 
that having seen Timur Aka’s strength and manliness, she 
was delighted by it; and the silly child has thoughtlessly 
praised him to this one and that, then the old woman, from 
envy, ascribes her words to being in love, and would dig a 
snare for her. Anyhow, it will be as well to rid Sholih of 
this idea, 4 and in some way persuade her that Timur A^a 
is not so powerful as all that. Those whom he threw to 
the ground were but puny boys ! Maybe by this plan I 
can put Timur Ak&’s good qualities out of her head, and 
so she won’t bring him 6 any more on her tongue. I will 
get up and go before the Khan ; *• then, after that, I will 
return, to come and go to her room and see what I can do. 

' [He gets up to go?\ 

Zibd Khanum [ coming t7i]. Be pleased to command what 
you desire for breakfast and dinner to-day, that they may 
cook it. 
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Vazir . You have given me such thorns and snake venom 
already to eat, that if I do not eat again for another 
month I shall still be satisfied ! 

[He is about to go out . In the middle of the room a sieve 
has fallen down; lost in thought , he goes 1 on with his eyes 
towards the door and puts his foot on the edge of the 
rim of the sieve , when, the other rim springing up, his 
knee gets a blow . Then , holding his knee , and with a 
livid face, he sits down yelling at his wife .] 

Akh! I am killed ! What is this sieve doing here ? 
O! sons of burnt fathers ! 2 

Zibi Khdntim [in astonishment ]. What do I know about 
it! How can I tell you what the sieve is doing here ? 
Every time you come here you bring us abuse and discord. 
A certain other person may wear a jacket—we, only get 
your abuse ! 3 

Vazir . Farrash! > 

[Haydar, the farrash , coming from the passage into the room , 
crosses his arms over his chest , and bows. Ziba Khdnum 
covers her face , and goes into the corner of the room. 4 ] 

Vazir [in a rage] . Haydar, what is this sieve doing in 
the middle of the room ? i * 

Haydar , the farrash . Sir ! at early dawn I was sweeping 
the room, when Karim the groom came in here, with a 
sieve in his hand ; 5 he said a few words, turned and went 
off again. It is evident that he went away and left his 
sieve here. 

Vazir. Call that rascally groom. ' Let me see to it! [the 
farrash goes off after the groom]. Great Allah! what business 
has a groom in my room ? what is a sieve doing inside my 
room ? To-day bitter times come on me from all sides 1 
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Every time that I come into this infernal room I never 
can go out of it without some mischance. 

Zibd Khanum. Of course, because Sholih Khanum is not 
here! Now that being so, why do you come here any more ? 
Always go to Sholih Khanum’s room! 

[The farrash and the groom come in .] 

Vazir [in a perfect rage] . Karim, you boy ! what business 
have you in my room ? your place is the stable! How dare 
you set foot in my room ? you son of a burnt father ! 

Groom. I had come here but for a moment, sir, to ask 
Haydar 1 if you would ride to-day. I asked, and went out? 
again immediately. 

Vazir. Then why did you go off and drop this sieve 
here ? ,r 

Groom . I’d got the sieve in my hand for cleaning the 
horses’ barley with, and giving it to them. I was forget¬ 
ful—it must have remained here. 

Vazir. Then why did you not come back and fetch it ? 

Groom. It never came to my mind that it had been left 
here, but from that time to this I have been going about 
after that sieve. 

Vazir [to the groom, and afterwards to the farrash 
Where was your recollection then, you base born ! 
Haydar, call Aka Bashir, the steward—let him come here 
at once ; bring with you, too, the sticks and the pole, 2 And 
tell three farrashes to come in here from outside. 

[ The farrash goes out.'] 

Groom [begins to tremble, and says, weeping ], Be pleased 
to forgive me, sir, by the Khan’s head! 3 

Vazir [in a voice suppressed from rage]. Stop your breath, 
you son of a dog l 
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Groom [ blubbering ]. O, may I be your sacrifice, 1 sir ! I 
have done wrong, but I have eaten dirt! By your father’s 
tomb, forgive me ! I have done wrong, I and my father, 
and my mother too ! Never again will I set foot in here ! 

Vazir. Be strangled, you son of an ass ! 

[At this moment Aka Bashir the steward , Haydar the farrdsh f 
with a bundle of sticks under his arm , and also three other 
farrdshes, come in and bow.] ir 

Vazir [to the farrdshes ]. Throw down the steward, and 
put his feet on the pole. 

[ The farrdshes throw down the steward, arrange the noose , 
and make fast his feet to the pole; then two of them hold 
the pole , and two pick up the sticks .] 

Vazir . Strike. 

[The farrdshes begin to beat .] 

Steward. O sir 1 my life !* May I be the protection of your 
head! What is my fault, for which they are beatiug me ? 

Vazir [in a rage , pointing']. What is this sieve doing 
in my room ? 

Steward* What sieve, sir ? 

Vazir. When you have received the sticks you will 
understand what sieve. 

[The farrdshes go on beating him.] 

Steward , O mercy ! oh justice 1 oh, may I be the protec¬ 
tion of your head! After all, sir, tell me what my crime 
is. O may I be your sacrifice ! Be pleased to tell me my 
crime : 3 after that, if you wish to kill me, you can. 

Vazir [to the farrdshes]. Hold hard! Aka Bashir, your 
fault is this. The duty of the gate-house servants you have 
not made clear to them ; and it is your business to look 
after every one who does service at the gate-house. 4 The 
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supervision lies with you. You yourself must tell each one 
his place, and every one his business; 1,0 explain it to him 
and make him understand it. The groom must not set foot 
in any place excepting in his stable. A sieve must never 
be dropped in my room. To-day Karim the groom, with a 
sieve in his hand, comes into my room, leaves the sieve here 
and goes out. By inadvertence I put my foot on the 
corner of its rim ; the other edge jumps up and hits my 
knee, so that even now I can’t move my leg from the pain 
of it. I carry on the government of a great province, and 
manage its affairs, and you, you stupid donkey! cannot yon 
manage one house and the servants of the house ? 

Steward . God, sir, has created your understanding and 
intelligence great 1 but I, how can I become like you ? 

Vaztr [to thefarrdshes.] Beat ! 

Steward. By your head’s sacrifice, sir, grant me pardon 
this time ! never again shall such an accident occur ! 

Vaztr . Very well, now that he has promised, let him loose, 
it is enough. Aka Bashir, this time I have excused you ; 
but if, after this, a second time a sieve is seen in my room, 
consider yourself as killed ! 

Steward [who has got up]. Ah, yes, on that let your 
mind be easy 

Vaztr. Be off with you ! 

Groom [aside"]. Thanks be to God ! 

[Picking up the sieve , he runs off before them ally and the rest 
follow after him. The curtain falls.] 
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ACT n. '1 

[ Which takes place in Sholih KhanwnCs room.] 

Timur Aka [who is standing facing Nisd Khanum ]. Say, 
let us see what is to be done. What sort of notion is this 
that has come to the Vazir P 1 Am I then dead, that he can 
give you to another ? What advantage will he gain by 
being connected with the Khan ? 

Nisd Khanum . But don’t you know the advantage that 
it will be to him ? The advantage of independence, of 
power, and of honour ! 

Timur Aka. But the authority and power that the Khan 
has already given him, is that not enough for him ? 

Nisd Khanum. It may be enough for him, but others 
hold him insecure. He intends, by means of the alliance, 
that his authority and power shall be lasting. 

Timur Aka. He is a strange fool! One would say that 
he had not seen with his own eyes the Khan’s manners 
with his relatives. However, in some way, we must seek 
to mend the matter. 3 Till now, you have needlessly hin¬ 
dered me from informing him about it all. 1 v To-morrow I 
will send a man to him to tell him, so that he may give up 
these unattainable aims of his. And if he will not, why, 
he can’t see his own interests. 

Nisd Khanum. O, for mercy’s sake, my dearest Aka, 
give up this notion. It is impossible ever to tell this 
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affair of ours to the Vazir ; for, for ever so long he has 
been saying, “ The Khdn is looking out for a pretext to 
kill Timur Aka,” and I myself know that in this particu¬ 
lar the Khan has repeatedly taken counsel with the Vazir. 
If the Vazir but knows of the affection between us, for his 
own good and his own interests, in that same hour will he 
go to the Khdn and tell him, that you have fixed your eyes 
on his betrothed. More particularly as the Vazir is him¬ 
self, too, very angry with you. 

Timur Aka, Is it not enough for the Khan to have con¬ 
fiscated my father’s province and the Khanate, but that he 
must set about attempting to kill me as well ? He has got 
most impracticable notions ! 

Nisd Khdnum . Why, yes ; he considers you as an ob- 
Btruction to his affairs. As I have often heard, he is 
afraid that some time you will lay claim to your father’s 
province. In the presence of the people he is obliged to be 
civil to you, but if he gets an opportunity he will not 
leave you alive a day. 

Timur Alcd, Khans like him will never be able to kill 
me ! 1A The greater part of the people and all the nobles 
have hearty devotion to me, for the sake of iny father’s 
good deeds. I am not a chicken, whose flesh they can eat! 
Well, but tell me this : What have I done to the Vazir, 
that he should he angry with me ? 

Nisd Khdmum. Why you have brought into your ser¬ 
vice 1 Mirz& Salim, son of the late Vazir. The Vazir 
imagines that if any power ever fails into your hands, 
without further words, Mirzd Salim too, being advanced, 
will get his father’s place \ and now his thought is 2 to per¬ 
suade the Khan to banish him out of the province. 
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Timur Aka. It is not at his word that the Kh&n will 
banish 1 my secretary ! May my father’s salt blind him for 
his bad intentions regarding me ! But, please Allah, I will 
attain my own purpose in spite of all his arrangements . 2 
Still, you are right in saying that, as yet, the Vazir must 
know nothing about our affection. Where is Sholih Khdnum ?. 
I had a few words to say to her. 

Nisd Khartum. She is in my mother’s room. 

Timur Aka. Could not you go and call her in here ? 

Nisd Khartum. My mother is not in the house. Let us 
both go there to her . 1 * 

Timur Aka . Very well; let us go there together. 

[ They both go off—then] 

Ziba Khdnum [ coming into the room]. Ah, you trollop ! 
so you have at last brought your business to such a pass, that 
you abuse my maid and set her against me ! 3 Has the 
Vazir then turned your head to such an extent as all 
that ? [ She sees that there is nobody in the room , looking 

about here and there.] Ah ! just see where this wench has 
again gone off to ! May ruin fall on the house of the 
Vazir , 4 who now has brought me at last to such evil days l 
[She is about to go out again , when , hearing a man's voice , 
she begins to tremble , and sits down.] 5 0 , woe ! there comes 
the voice of a strange man ! 0, woe is me ! Now he will 

be in through the door ! What shall I do ? I can’t go 
out! 0, woe is me ! What dust do I pour on my head ! 6 

[She wanders about here and there , and at last goes behind 
a curtain 7 and is hidden ; after which , Timur Aka and 
Sholih Khdnum enter.] 

Timur Aka. How soon your mother came back from the 
bath ! 8 It did not allow us to have any talk in her room, 
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for there was no time for it there. I had 80 much to say ! 
Is it possible that the Vazir can come on ns here ? 

Sholih Khartum. Make your mind easy, the Vazir can 
not come to these rooms to-day. 

Timur Akd. Why can’t he ? 

Sholih Khartum. Why, because to-day is the turn of Zib& 
Khanum’s room ; 1 r • and, from fear of her gibble-gabble 
and scolding, he would not dare come here. 

Timur Aka. These words of yours are all very well, 
but relying simply on this, one must not make one’s 
mind so easy, nor give up taking some precautions. 
Moreover, once upon a time he did suddenly come in 
here. 

Sholih Khartum. Rest easy ; I told Nisd Kh&num 2 to sit 
in the passage, and if the Vazir should appear 3 to come 
quickly and tell us. But are you afraid ? 

Timur Aka. No ; why should I fear ? Of whom can 
I be afraid ? I am not one of those sort of men, that I 
should fear anybody ! But, for many reasons, I do not wish 
the Vazir to see me here, and then go and tell the Khan 
of it, for I have many plans that I must carry out before 
that. 

Sholih Khartum . Of course, the Vazir must know no¬ 
thing of this business, otherwise he tells the Khdn ; and, 
in that case, why, “ bring up the donkey and load on the 
beans! ” 4 

[At this moment Nisd Khartum , putting her head into the 
room]— 

O, mercy on ns ! the Vazir has come ! 

Sholih Khanum [agitated , goes to the door and looks out], 
O, mercy ! the Vazir is coming straight towards our door. 
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But, Timur Ak&, there is no other place for you to go 
to, nor anywhere where you can remain ! 1 

Timur Aka. Then what is to be done ? what must I do ? 
Perhaps r 1 some one may have told him of my being here. 
By Allah, who ever has told him of my coming here. Til 
make a dog’s dinner of him with this dagger . 3 [He puts his 
hand on his dagger .] 

Sholih Khanum. 0, my dear fellow, now is not a time 
for talking. Come ! go behind this curtain ; I will see if 
I can get rid of him somehow. 

[Confused and disconcerted , he goes behind the curtain.] 5 
Vazir [enters the room , limping']. Sholih Khanum, how 
are yon occupying yourself ? Is your health well ? 

Sholih Khanum. Praise be to Allah! from the auspicious 
condition of your head, my health is ever good . 4 How is 
your health ? A thing to be wondered at is that Your 
Excellency should be here to-day. But how is it that you 
limp so ? why is your eyebrow so frowning ? May Allah 
Touchsafe no evil! 

Vazir. Ach ! To-day a business has come upon my head, 
about which neither speak nor ask. Such a mishap I should 
never have imagined possible : my times are bitter as a dog’s. 
Aka Masud, go, make a cup of coffee and bring it. 

[Masud, the chamberlain , bows and goes off.] 
Sholih Khanum. Be pleased to be seated : and now tell me 
what has befallen you ! or, no, to tell it will take too long, 
perhaps, or it may be a cause of annoyance to you ? rr 
Vazir. No, it is not too long. It was this : I was sitting 
in the presence of the Khdn, with several of the nobles, 
and the conversation was about Timur Akd’s strength. 
They all said that in the whole of Lankurdn there was no 
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one who came up to Timtir Aka iu force ; the Khan, too, 
affirmed it I denied it I said, ‘‘Timur Aka is not 
powerful, even though he did throw some people on the 
feast day, at the end of the month of fasting, but they were 
all mere boys .” 1 Timur Aka was standing in the presence* 
and the Khan, not agreeing with my words, said, “ With 
what proof will you support your assertion ? ” I answered* 
“ Although it is not befitting my rank, still, even in my 
fiftieth year, if I were wrestling with Timur Aka, you would 
see that I should throw him to the ground .” 2 Then the 
Khan, who is always fond of this sort of business, com¬ 
manded that then and there I should wrestle with Timur 
Aka, and so I, seeing no help for it, stood up. We joined 
hands ; emulation brought me strength ; and a minute had 
not passed before I had got Timur Aka over the thigh 5 
more, I know not how I threw him to the ground,— 
but the poor boy fell senseless, and lay there spread out 
upon the floor, so much so, that half-an-hour after only 
did he come to himself. In the effort the bone of my back 
has got sprained, and it hurts me excessively ; and it is 
because of that I cannot walk straight now. rr 

Sholih Khartum [beginning to laugh ]. O, my darling man, 
what is this that you have been doing ? If, perchance, 
this other man’s son 3 had fallen and died, his mother’s life 
would have been darkened. 

Vazir, Yes, I myself was very vexed at it, but what is 
the use ? it all happened as I tell you. 

Sholih Khdnum . Well! so then, he remained helpless 
there on the ground, while you got up and came to show 
me your prowess ? 

Vazir . No, the farrashes took him by the shoulders and 
carried him off to his mother. 
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[At these words Timur Aha, unable to contain himself with 
laughter, bursts out. The Vazir gets up quickly, goes and 
lifts up the curtain , sees Zibd Khdnum and Timur Aka 
behind the curtain, and is struck dumb with amazement 
Sholih Khdnum, on the other hand is astonished at the 
sight of Zibd Khdnum ,] 

Vazir. Gracious Allah ! what state of affairs is this now ? 
[Turning towards Timur Aha, he shouts out] You, sir ! what 
are you doing here? [Timur Aha hangs his head down. The 
Vazir again]. After all, say, let me see! Where have you 
been ? what place is this here ? what were you doing here ? 
what was your business ? 

[Timur Aha gives no answer, but comes out from behind 
the curtain, t and, with his head hanging down, is about to 
go ojf]. 

Vazir [seizing his arm], I don’t mean to let you go till 
you say what you were doing here, so speak ! 

Timur Aha [shaking his arm]. Leave go ! 

Vazir [clinging tighter to it]. Impossible 1 I don’t let you 
go till you give me an answer. 

[Timur Aha, being put to it, with one hand at the nape of 
the Vazir s neck, and the other seizing him by the trowsers, 
he raises him off the floor and flings him into the middle of 
the room, sprawling him out like a bundle of clothes ,— 
then, swiftly jumping out at the door, he goes off .] 1 

Vazir [coming to himself after a moment, turns towards 
Zibd Khdnum]. Ah, you slut! what calamity is this you 
have brought on my head ? 

Zibd Khdnum. But have I brought it on your head ? 
what have I got to do with it ? But still, you poor helpless 
one, where could you, after all, get your information from ? 
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Vazir [lit a rage]. Hold your tongue, you jade ! don’t you 
gabble on ! I know you now. All those slanders are what 
you yourself have been doing. 1 Please Allah, I will serve 
you out 

Zibd Khdnum. O hapless one ! Well now, tell me ! let 
me see ! for what would you serve me out ? Have I broken 
the law ? have I taken a lover ? have I gone to another’s 
house ? have I stolen ? have I committed sin ? what have 
I done f 

Vazir. You trollop! Now what would you do worse 
than this ? when I myself have seen you behind a curtain 
with a thick-necked brute like that! ro 

Zibd Khdnum. O helpless one! inquire of your wife, 
Sholih Khauum, what was a strange man doing in her room? 

Vazir. You harridan ! you yourself first answer me : 
what were you doing with an unlawful man 2 behind a 
curtain ? 

Zibd Khdnum. Very well $ first I will speak, then let her 
speak ;—we shall see what she will say. Your wife, Sholih 
Khanum, had abused my maid, and I had come to ask of 
her, “why do you not stretch out your foot according to the 
size of your carpet ? My maid does not eat your bread: 
why do you abuse her ?” I came and saw that she was not 
here, I was just going away, when I saw Sholih Khdnum 
in conversation with a man, coming from that direction, 
with her face towards this room. I was at a loss what to 
do ; I could not go out, so I went behind the curtain, to 
hide and see what these would do, and afterwards tell you, 
more especially, since my head being bare, I could not re¬ 
main with uncovered face before an unlawful man. It s6 
happened that you arrived. When you got near, he too 
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seeing no help for it, and, wishing to hide his face from 
you, came behind the curtain, to hide there till you should 
go off. 

Vazir, If you are telling the truth, why did you not 
then and there come out and tell me about it ? P1 

Zibd Khdnum. But if I had been able, should I not have 
come out ? But he said, “ You utter a word, and I strike 
this dagger up to the hilt in your heart! ” 

Vazir [perplexed , turns round to Sholih Khdnum], 
Sholih, tell the truth about it: had this man come to 
see you ? 

Sholih Khdnum . This wife of yours, like any parrot, has 
got a habit of loose talk, jabbering and lying ! l I never 
saw that maunikin, and I do not know him. 

Vazir, What! don’t you know—have not you seen 
Timur ? You know him very well 

Sholih Khdnum, But what could Timur A£a be doing 
here ? Did not you throw Timur Aka to the ground, and 
send him off to his mother ? 2 

Vazir. Go to! you meddle with what is no affair of 
yours ! You answer me my question* So, after what you 
have admitted, Timur Aka had come to see you ? 

Sholih Khdnum, No, pardon me, if Timur Aka had 
come to see me, you would have seen him and me toge¬ 
ther in one place. Ziba Khanum knew I had gone to the 
bath to-day : 3 she thought my room would happen to be 
empty, and she wanted to bring her lover in here and 
occupy herself with passing a pleasant time. For, seeing 
that to-day it was the turn for Your Excellency to go 
to her apartments, she could not take him to her own 
chamber. It so happened that there was no water in the 
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bath, therefore rv we turned back, without further thoughf, 
and came home. But arriving unannounced, they could 
not go out before our faces ; so they both went behind the 
curtain, that they might continue their joys and sweets, 
and hide there together till such times as I should go to 
some place outside, 1 and they get an opportunity of going 
away. This is the truth of it. Collect the thoughts in your 
head, and do not be deceived by the tricks of this shame* 
less woman, nor unjustly have bad opinions about me. 

Ziba Khanum [screaming at Sholih Khanum']. 0, you 
wicked woman! What speeches are these that you are 
concocting ? You put your own acts on my head ! a Woe ! 
woe ! By Allah, I will kill myself! 

Sholih Khanum . You are a wicked woman yourself, 
and a slut too! Kill yourself, or not, as you like! 3 
These tricks of yours are known to all the people of 
Lankuran. By screaming and howling you can’t any 
longer make yourself out a respectable woman ! Your 
husband has eyes ! He can see if this business is your 
affair, or my affair. 

Ziba Khanum. O, justice ! mercy ! O Allah ! I will 
kill myself! 0, man, why do you not strike on the mouth 4 
this shameless woman who prepares such a calumny 
against me ? You, too, are standing there and looking at 
this spectacle ! rA 

Sholih Khanum . O you jade ! why should he strike me on 
the mouth ? If he be a man he should tear you bit by bit,. 
who were caught in a place alone with a strange youth ! 

Vazir [to Ziba Khanum ]. To be sure, one ought to 
tear you to pieces ! Now, only give me a moment till I 
can get myself to the Khan, and I will settle the affairs of. 
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your lover ; and after that I will take some thought in the 
matter of yourself. You have spent all your life in tell¬ 
ing fibs and lying ! I know you well! 

Ziba Khartum [in a rage]. Quite right! I am a liar ; 
but, please Allah ! all of you are tellers of the truth! Just 
as is very clear from that story about yourself that you 
related! 

Vazir. Get you gone from out of my sight, you slut! 
[Ziba, Khanum leaves the room,] Sholih, tell the truth 
about it. Come, now! do you know anything about this 
matter or not ? 

Sholih Khanum . By your death 1 I swear that in this 
matter in no kind of way have I done wrong. 

[At this moment Masud, the Chamberlain, having brought in 
the coffee and poured it into a cup behind the Vazir's 
back , says ,—] 

Be pleased to command, sir, when you wish the cofifee. 

Vazir [turning round and striking the cup with his hand , 
spills the coffee over Masud, the Chamberlain's head] . Be off 
with you, you half-burnt ass ! 2 At a time like this, when 
my mind is so disturbed, 1 * * is this a moment for drinking 
coffee ? Well now I am off to the presence of the Khan, 
and then it shall all be cleared up. [Masud, the Chamberlain, 
has retired behind , and is going to wipe from his clothes the 
coffee spilt on them ]. Vazir [being quite upset]. Go! quick! 
and order them to give me my red horse, and let them 
saddle my chestnut cloak, and bring it out, sharp! 3 

Aki Masud . Yes! yes, sir ! on my eyes ! 4 I am going 
to get them ready immediately, exactly as you have 
ordered. 

[After this the Vazir goes out,] 

E 
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Sholih Khdnum. Great Allah ! we have gone through a 
strange affair ! But I have saved myself! Thanks be to 
Allah ! [ While she is speaking Nisd Khdnum arrives : she 

turns to Nisd KhdnumJ\ Nisa, a strange affair has hap¬ 
pened. Have you heard nothing of it ? The Vazir found 
Timur Aka with Ziba Khanum behind the curtain ! 

Nisd Khdnum . Can that be true ? What are you 
saying ? What was Ziba Khanum doing behind the cur¬ 
tain ? 

Sholih Khdnum. I do not know when the jade came in 
here and went behind there, 1 but it was the saving of my 
life ! Still the Khan will kill Timur Aka without either 
a doubt or a delay, and I do not know what ought to be 
done to help to save him. r# 

Nisd Khdnum . Do not be afraid, the Khan cannot put 
Timur Aka to death. But it ought never to have fallen 
out in this way. Now that it has all happened, the matter 
will be a long one. Dearest, mother wants you : let us go 
to her room, and send Aka Masud to the gate-house to 
bring us news about it all. 2 

[They both go off. The curtain falls .] 
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ACT III.*-* 

[The scene is laid at the court-house of the Khan of LanJcurdn, 
by the sea shore. The Khan is seated on a throne placed 
forward under the Talar} Salim Beg, the Master of 
the Ceremonies, with a wand in his hand, is standing in the 
presence of the Khan; and on either side the nobles and 
officials of Lankuran are drawn up in line. Samad Beg, 
the chief farrdsh, and Aziz Aka, the Khan's head-servant, 
together with three or four more body servants, are seated 
at the door; 2 and below the Talar the petitioners, near 
Kadir Beg, the Deputy Master of the Ceremonies, are wait¬ 
ing the summons. The farrdshes are grouped behind the 
door, down below the Tdldr.] 

Khdn. To-day the air has become very pleasant. After 
the court I should wish to go out for a little on the sea, 
that my heart may be expanded. Aziz Aka, give orders 
to the boatmen to have the boat ready by the sea-shore. 
Aziz Aka. On my eyes be it! 

[He goes out .] 

Khdn. Salim Beg, tell them to bring the petitioners into 
the presence. rr 

The Master of the Ceremonies [from inside the Talar]. 
J£adir Beg, bring forward the petitioners in turn. 

[Kadir Beg brings up two men—the plaintiff and the defen¬ 
dant—and bows.] 
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Petitioner [the plaintiff], KMn, may I become your sacri¬ 
fice ! I have a petition. 

Khan. Speak! let me see, fellow, what petition yon 
have! 

Plaintiff. Khdn, may I become your sacrifice ! To-day 
I had taken my horse to the river to give him water. The 
horse got loose from my hand, and went off. This man 
was coming up in front: I called to him, " O man ! by 
Allah's heart, turn this horse ! ” He stooped down, picked 
up a stone off the ground and threw it in the direction of 
the horse. The stone hit the horse’s right eye and blinded 
it. The horse now has become useless, and can do no 
more work for me. I want compensation for my horse ; he 
will not give it, but disputes with me about it. 

Khdn [to the Defendant ]. Is this so, fellow % 

The Defendant . May I be your sacrifice, it is so, only I 
did not throw the stone on purpose. 

Khdn. Do not talk nonsense; if it was not on purpose, 
how could a stone be picked up and thrown ? 1 Have you, 
too, got a horse ? 

Defendant I have : may I be your sacrifice ! rr 

Khdn [to the Plaintiff]. Then you man, you go and strike 
the eye of this man’s horse, too, and blind it. “ A tooth with 
a tooth,an eye with an eye, and for wounds retaliation.” 3 This 
is not a difficult business. Samad Beg, send off a farr&sh, let 
him go and stay there while that man takes his retaliation. 
[Samad Beg makes his how , comes down? gives them over to 
a farrdshj and goes hack again.] 

Khdn. Salim Beg, say that if there are aDy more peti¬ 
tioners let them come forward. Be quick, for I want to go 
out for a sail to-day. 
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Salim Beg. Kadir Beg, if you have any other petitioner 
bring him forward. 

[Kadir Beg brings forward two more individuals .] 

Khan. O Power! is there anything in the world more 
troublesome than thou ? The people are all of them 
thinking and taking care of their own ease, while I must 
always be taking thought for thousands of thousands of 
people, and keep myself informed of the pains of their 
hearts. From the first day of my rule to this day, I have 
never turned away a single petitioner from my gate-house. 

Salim Beg. The prayers of all these people are the 
reward for your pains. In truth, these people are regarded 
by you in the light of your family. The prosperity of this 
province of Lankuran is due to the blessing of your 
justice. 

[The petitioners come forward and bow.] 

Plaintiff} Khan, your sacrifice! My brother was sick: 
they said, 1 * 1 ® “ This man is a doctor:” I gave him three tomans: 
I brought him to the head of my brother’s bed, in the hope 
that he would make him well. When he came to the head 
of the sick man’s bed he bled him, and the death of my 
brother took place while the blood was flowing out. 2 Now 
I say, “ Cruel man, at least give me back my money! ” 
But he does not give me back my money at all; he says, 
“ If I had not bled him it would have been even worse than 
this,” and he even claims something more of me. O give 
me justice! may I guard around your head ! 

Khan [to the Defendant ]. Doctor, how, if your excellency 
had not drawn blood, would it have been worse than this ? 
What can be worse than this ? 

The Defendant , 3 May I become your sacrifice, Khan 1 The 
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brother of this man was afflicted with the mortal malady of 
dropsy. If I had not drawn blood he would have died 1 six 
months later, without doubt or question. With one blood 
letting I have freed this man from the trouble of six months’ 
further needless expense ! 

Khan. After all this, doctor, according to your excel¬ 
lency’s saying, this man should bestow on you some extra 
sum as well ? 

Doctor . Yes : may I become your sacrifice! if he acts 
with justice, most certainly. 

Khan [ turning to those present]. By Allah, I do not know 
in what way to give judgment for these people, that the 
claims may be satisfied. I have never before had experience 
of claims of this difficulty. 

One of the bystanders . May I become the sacrifice for 
your head ! Respect is incumbent towards the class of 
physicians , 1ro they attend to the wants of ail men. Therefore, 
command this man to give the doctor a robe as well, and 
make him content, more especially as I your servant know 
of this doctor that he is a most skilful physician. 

Khan. Well now, since he is an acquaintance of yours, 
let it be so. Let them do as you have said. [Turning to 
the Petitioner] O man, go! and bestow on the physician 
a cloak, that he may be content with you. Samad Beg, 
send a farrash, let him go, get the cloak from this man 
and give it to the doctor. 2 

[Samad Beg comes down. At this moment the Vazir, out of 
breath , enters the Talar from the door: he takes his pen- 
case 3 out of his pocket, and places it on the ground before 
the Khan.] 

Vazir . May I be your sacrifice ! My being any further 
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Vazir is more than I want! 1 It is enough for me! The 
reward of my services has come to me, and for the future 
give the Vazirship to whomsoever you may know to be fit 
for it. For I must take myself off out of this province, 
and wander from door to door ! 

Khan [astonished ]. Vazir, what has happened to Your 
Excellency ? But what state of things is this—for what 
reason-? 

Vazir . May I become your sacrifice ! To-day, over all 
the face of the earth the justice, equity, and humanity of 
Your Highness is the reiteration of tougues ! From awe 
of you, no servant of the court could have stretched forth a 
hand against the property or the family of any poor man ! 
But see now, your nephew Timur Aka, n how much he is 
unmindful of you ! For he comes in daylight to the house 
of a man such as I am, and makes an attempt against my 
wife’s honour ! 

Khan [in a rage]. Vazir, what are you saying ? Has 
Timur dared do this ? What do you mean ? 

Vazir. May your salt blind me 3 if I have misrepre¬ 
sented anything! I myself with my own eyes saw him ; 
I seized him to take him up and bring him into your pre¬ 
sence, but he shook me off and has escaped from my 
hands ! 

Kh&n. Samad Beg, go quickly and call Timur here, but 
say nothing about this business. [Samad Beg hows , and 
goes out.] Vazir, calm yourself! and let me give such a 
judgment now that the whole world may take warning 
by it! 

Vazir. May I be your sacrifice ! 4 The kings of past 
times spared neither their own children nor their kin in the 
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execution of justice ; Caliphs of mighty renown demanded 
terrible retribution of their own sons for a single side 
glance at the wife of any one of the people ! Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghaznah, with his own hand struck off the head of one 
of his courtiers for this crime; and hence it is that after 
the lapse of ages the renown of their justice is recorded 
and remains in the world. 

Khan, [to the Vazir]. Vazir, you will presently see that 
your Khan will in nowise rv do less than the Caliphs and 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznah ! and more especially in this 
case ! [At this moment Samad Beg and Timur Aka come in 
—they how. ] [To Timur Aka .] Did I not order you never 
to come into my presence with a sword ? 

Timur Aka. But I have not got on a sword. 

Khan. Ah ! it appeared to me you had got it on 1 Well, 
what business had you in the Vazir’s harem ? [Timur Aka 
hangs his head down.] So your aim is that I should get 
a bad name throughout the province, through a wicked, 
rascally nephew such as you ! But I have no further 
need of such a nephew as you ! You men, there ! the 
cord ! 1 [A number of farrashes lay their hands on a cash¬ 
mere shawl , and stand ready. ] Throw the shawl round 
the neck of this rascal, this rioter, and pull him down ! 

[ While the farrashes are preparing to throw the shawl , the 
eyes of all those present in the court fill with tears. The 
Master of the Ceremonies, and all those who are the 
Khdn 9 s servants , cry out ,—] 

O, Khan, may we be your sacrifice ! He is but a youth ! 
Forgive his fault this time ! 

Khan. By the soul of my father, never will I forgive 
him [turning to the farrashes]. Throw the shawl! 
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\_The farrdshes again come a little closer. All, both great 
and small, lose their self-control, and begin helplessly to 
weep. They throw themselves on the ground, entreating 
and importuning , saying ,—] rA 

Mercy, O, Khan ! Do not give the order! Pardon 
him, he is his mother’s only son ! 

[They weep and sob .] 

Khan. It cannot be! it cannot be ! I seek my pardon 
with Allah ! [Quite beside himself with rage , turning to 
the farrdshes .] O, sons of dogs ! did I not say, “ Throw 
the noose ? ” 

[The farrdshes, shawl in hand, make another move and come 
nearer. Timur Akd suddenly puts his hand behind him, 
draws a pistol from his waist, and points it at the far¬ 
rdshes. The farrdshes, frightened by this, fall back, and 
Timur Aka springing aside from those who would seize or 
hold him, goes off.] 

Khan [after him]. Ho, there ! seize him ! Do not let 
him go! [They all rush about , but no one goes off after him.] 
Khan, [scowling, turns to the nobles.’] There is no one of 
you who is worthy of my regard ! Why did you let this 
rascal go off? [No one answers.] Samad Beg ! [Samad 
Beg comes forward .] Quick ! take fifty mounted men 
along with you : seek out and find Timur in whatsoever 
part of the world he may be, and then seize him and 
bring him here handcuffed ! As long as I have not killed 
him the province will get no rest; and my mind, too, cannot 
settle down. 

Samad Beg. On my eyes be it 

[He goes out by the door.] 
Khan [to the nobles ]. Go ! you are dismissed. [They 
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all disperse.] r * Aziz ! [ Aziz Aha comes forward .] 

Is the boat ready ? 

Aziz Aha. Yes, it is ready. 

Khan [getting up]. Vazir, you go and kefep calm ; do 
not brood on your grief; the retaliation due to you shall 
not fall to the ground. Here, take this ! give this ring to 
Nisd Khan inn. I sent to-day on purpose to the goldsmith, 
and they chose and brought this ring for her. Occupy 
yourself with the preparations for the bridal, for in a week 
we must set about the business. 

Vazir. Yes, certainly ! I will act according to the com¬ 
mands of Your Highness. 

[He bows and goes out. After which the Khan and 
Aziz Aha get on board the boat and go for a sail 
on the s«a.] 

[The curtain falls.] 
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ACT IY. ••• 

[The scene is laid in Sholih Khanum 1 s room. Sholih 
Khanum and Nisd Khanum are seated , talking to one 
another , in great perplexity and anxiety .] 

Nisd Khanum. We have not heard about what has hap¬ 
pened, nor how matters have gone ! Masud has not 
come back ! He has not brought any news ! my mind is 
so much disturbed ! 

Sholih Khanum. Why is your mind disturbed ? Accord¬ 
ing to your own saying, as regards Timur Aka, the Khan 
cannot do anything bad. 

Nisd Khanum. It is true he cannot do him harm ; 
but I fear that a separation may come between me and 
Timur Aka, and that is worse than death. 

[At this moment Aka Masud enters by the door .] 
Sholih Khanum . Aka Masud, speak, tell me! how did it 
all turn out P 

Aka Masud. How would you have had it turn out ? The 
Vazir made his complaint to the Khan. The Khan sent 
off, they brought Timur Aka, and he was going to strangle 
him.** 1 Timur Aka drew a pistol, dispersed the farrashes, 
and escaped from among them. The Khan has commanded 
fifty men to be dispatched, to find him out wherever he 
may be. They are to seize him, and bring him handcufied 
before the Khan, for him to give him over to be killed. 
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And now all the town and the houses are overrun with 
men, in order to find him. 1 

\_Nisd Khartum, in dreadful anxiety , heaves a sigh. At 
that moment the door opens and Timur Aka enters .] 

Sholih Khanum. 0, woe, my mother dear ! What state 
of things is this ? Why have you come here ? How have 
you come here ? But have you a lion’s heart ? for are 
you not in fear of your life ? 

Timur Aka [. smiling ]. What has happened, that I should 
be in fear of my life ? 

Sholih Khanum . What has not happened? The Khan has 
sent men to look everywhere and find you. They are to 
seize you and carry you off, so that he can kill you ! Why 
then do you come here in this imperturbed way ? Aka 
Masud, Allah bless you ! go outside and watch, that no 
one comes in here. 

[Aka Masud goes out .] 

Timur Aka . Do you fancy that, for fear of being killed, I 
should not 2 come to-day to see Nisd Khdnum ? I have 
already laid my head at her feet! 3 Still, I have not come 
now without a purpose. I want to carry off Nisd Khanum 
to-night, and take her to some other place, for I cannot 
leave her l * r here any more. Your husband, having begun 
to 4 act treacherously, towards me, I can no longer leave 
my betrothed in his house; for in future I cannot come and 
go here as formerly. 

Sholih Khanum . Very good ; I, too, am* content as re¬ 
gards this matter. But your coming here in broad day¬ 
light was not good. Do not you know that Zibd Khdnum 
has put people in a hundred places to spy on us ? On any 
sort of pretext she would give you up to be killed, and 
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give us a bad name. It would be better for you to get 
away from here somehow for the present. Be ready at 
midnight with horse and man before the gate. I will 
bring out Nisa Khanum at that hour, and give her over 
into your hands, for you to take her up and carry her off. 

Timur Akd* Nisa Khanum, do you also agree ? 

Nisd Khanum. Of course I agree! There is no other 
help for it but this. 

[At this moment Aka Masud calls out in front of the door. ] 

O, mercy ! the Vazir is coming. 

Sholih Khanum and Nisd Khanum [the colour leaving 
their cheeks']. O, mother ! woe! Mercy ! O, Timur Ak&, 
go and hide behind this curtain, and let us see if we can¬ 
not send away this tyrant! 

Timur Aka [without in the least changing his attitude — 
quite calmly]. Never again will I go behind this curtain ! 
Let him come ! and let him see me here too ! 

Sholih Khanum and Nisd Khanum [falling at his feet and 
embracing his knees in the utmost agitation]. By Allah’s 
heart! do not throw yourself into a wave of blood ! By 
your father’s tomb, 1 go and hide behind this curtain. 

Timur Aka. Never! 

[Aka Masud , putting his head inside the door a second 
time.] 

O, mercy ! the Vazir has arrived ! 

Sholih Khanum and Nisd Khanum. O! may I protect 
thy head ? Have pity on us ! If the Vazir sees you here 
again this time, without a doubt he will have us killed. 

Timur Aka. Ha! then for the sake of your lives. 

[He goes behind the curtain; a second aftei'wards the Vazir 
enters the room.] 
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Vazir. It is well that you two are both here, for I must 
have some conversation with you, 1 so give me your atten¬ 
tion. Sholih, you know when we marry your sister to the 
Khan, how much both my rank and your position will in¬ 
crease thereby. On this account, is it not necessary for you 
to take care of your good name, 1 * 1 * and not give your repu¬ 
tation to the wind ? Let them not say that the Khan’s 
sister-in-law has comings and goings with unwarrantable 
people. 

Sholih Khartum [slowly and composedly ]. Be pleased to 
say—let me see with what unwarrantable people have I 
comings and goings ? 

Vazir. For instance, with Timur AJ^d, whom I saw in 
your room. 2 

Sholih Khdnum. Yes, with your wife, Ziba Khdnum, 
behind that curtain. 

Vazir. That is true ! I have no bad suspicions about 
you. It is very possible that this wickedness may rest on 
Ziba Khanum’s head. I say these words to you only in order 
that 3 you regulate your conduct in such a way that no bad 
words may be spoken before the Khdn regarding you, and 
his heart become cold towards Nisa Khanum on that 
account. For at present he is quite beside himself about 
Nisa Khdnum ; he has ordered me to see to the prepara¬ 
tions for it all, so that next week he may have the wed¬ 
ding. This is a ring, too, which he has sent as a present. 
Nisd Khdnum, come ! take it i put it on your finger. 

[He places the ring in the palm of Nisd Khdnum 1 8 
hand.'] 

Nisd Khdnum. A girl about whose sister they can have 
any evil suspicions cannot be worthy of the Khdn! 4 Take 
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this ring, and when you have found a girl worthy of the 
Khan, put it on her finger. 

puts the ring on the ground before the Vazir , and goes 
out.'] 

Vazir [after her]. My girl, but what evil suspicions have 
I got regarding your sister ? I only said these words to 
her as a piece of advice. 

Sholih Khdnum. Could you not give this piece of advice 
to your wife Ziba Khanum ? 

Vazir. Of course ! to-morrow I shall talk even more 
severely than this to her. 

Sholih Khdnum. Then why to-morrow ? but cannot you 
go to-day ? 

Vazir. Now it is no longer so necessary, for even supposing 
Timur Aka was her lover ; he lias got his punishment; if 
he is found he will go to his death, 1 or if he escapes he will 
have to wander from door to door, far away from this pro¬ 
vince ; and so in future no further talk is necessary on this 
matter. We must set to work now with the preparations for 
Nisa Kh&num’s wedding. 

Sholih Khdnum . Then go to my mother’s room and talk 
over these matters with her. This is none of my business ! 

Vazir. You go and call to your mother to come here, and 
we will talk it over here in this room. [At this moment the 
door opens , Pari Khdnum and Nisa Khdnum enter , the Vazir 
turns to Pari Khdnum.] 161 It is well that Your Excellency 
has yourself come here : be pleased to sit down. 

Pari Khdnum. May your evil fortunes be my portion! 2 
This is no time for sitting down ; if you go off again, I shall 
not be able to see you. Let your ear be mine ! I have a 
word to say to you. Praise be to Allah ! you are so much 
occupied, that it impossible to see you. 
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Vazir. Yes, more particularly these days, when I have 
had no opportunity of seeing you. Speak—let me see! what 
is your business ? 

Pari Khartum. May your evil fortunes be my portion ! 
It is not such a great affair. I had gone to get a charm 
from Kurban the soothsayer, in order that, if Allah please, 
He would vouchsafe you a son by my daughter, Sholih 
Khanum. 1 When the soothsayer had written the charm, he 
said, “ You must set aside a porridge of wheat equal to 
three times the amount of the Vazir’s head, and you must 
bestow it on the poor and indigent.” 2 And now I must get 
three times the amount of your head, that the auspicious 
moment for the porridge may not go by. 

Vazir . You have got a strange thing to do, my dear ! 
As long as my head is on my body, how can you take my 
head and get the amount of it ? 

Pari Khanum. May your evil fortune be my portion ! I 
can do it. It is very easy ! the soothsayer himself taught 
me about it. A deep jar must be placed over your head: 
into whatever sized jar your head fits, 1 ®* the measure of 
that jar is the amount of your head. Nisa Khanum,. bring 
a pot here. 

[Nisa Khanum goes and fetches a small pot , which Aka 
Masud had got ready . Pari Khanum puts out her hand 
and quickly and gently takes the Vazir 9 s hat off his 
head.] 3 

Vazir. Although what you have got to do seems most 
unusual, still I cannot make any opposition, for whatsoever 
the soothsayers have said must be carried out. Would 
that Allah vouchsafed to grant Sholih Khanum’s desire ! 

Pari Khanum. Yes, may I be the sacrifice of your head ! 
Nisa Khanum, put the pot over his head. 
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[Nisd Khartum puts the pot on his head: the pot comes 1 down 
to just over the Vazir's eyebrows , but will not go lower. 
Nisd Khanum strikes it violently , to make it come down 
lower.] 

Vazir [putting up both his hands], Uf! O, mercy ! What 
are you doing ? My nose is being hurt,—gently! 

[He takes the pot off his head.] 

Pari Khanum [quickly]. Daughter, bring a bigger pot. 

[Nisd Khanum runs , and quickly brings a large pot. ] 

Vazir. O, my dear mother, for Allans sake, cannot this 
business remain for another time ? At present, I wanted 
to talk to you : I have an important matter. 

Pari Khanum. No, no, my son ! It is impossible, the 
auspicious moment for it will pass. 1 * 4 May I be the sacrifice 
of your head! Do not be vexed ; it is only a minute’s 
work, and then we will attend to you. [Crying]. For is 
it right that I should die now, without having, at the end 
of my life, seen a child in Sholih Khanum’s arms ! [ With 

her eyes wet with tears , she turns to.Nisd Khanum .] Daughter, 
put the pot on his head. You ought to have brought this 
one from the first. 

[Nisd Khanum puts the pot over his head, and , as the pot 
comes down below the Vazir's neck , Pari Khanum rapidly 
makes a sign to Sholih Khanum in the direction of the 
curtain. Sholih Khanum , gently lifting up the curtain , 
brings out Timur Aka , and leads him to the door , and 
he goes away through door on the further side} Then 
Nisd Khanum takes the pot off.] 

Vazir. But now, at last, mother, sit down; for I, too, 
want to talk to you. 

Pari Khanum. On my eyes be it, my son. 

F 
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[She t8 just going to sit down , when, from within the court¬ 
yard, there arises a noise of shouting and talking, and 
before a minute has gone by, Timur Aka, enters the room, 
pistol in hand . The Vazir, at the sight of Timur Aka, 
begins trembling .] 

Timur Aka. May my father’s kindness to you become your 
curse! 1 And so, at last, wrongfully and unlawfully, you 
would give me up to be killed. But I am not going to 
be killed, till 1 have first killed you. 

[He points the pistol at the Vazir .] *** 

Sholih Khanum [falling at his feet, imploring him~\. 
Mercy, O Timur, put down your hand ! contain yourself! 

[Timur Aka lowers his hand . At this moment Samad Beg 
and a number of guards enter the room and halt at the 
door .] 

Timur Aka. Samad Beg, what is your purpose ? what are 
you going to do ? 

Samad Beg. Sir, we are the servants both of your father 
and of you, and there is nothing that should cause us to act 
disrespectfully towards you. 2 But you yourself know that it 
is the Khan’s order, and we must take you before him. 

Timur ATcd. You cannot take me before him alive. But 
take him my head ! Only my head does not fall into some¬ 
body else’s hands in this easy way. If you have the power 
to take it, why, come on, in Allah’s name ! 3 

Samad Beg. Sir, even granted that you had fired that 
pistol, and killed one of us ; the fifty guards who are with 
me, they cannot all be killed. But nothing of this kind is 
necessary. The Khan, no longer in a rage, 4 has given his 
word, promising not to do anything to you. 

Timur Aka. I never had any reliance in his word and 
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his deed. 0. When has he stood to his word, that any one 
should believe him ? I stick to what I said before. 1 

[At this moment , for the second time , a talking and shouting 
is raised in the court . Salim Beg , the Master of the 
Ceremonies , and Bezd , Timur Aka's foster-brother , ewfor 
the room.] 

Beg . Samad Beg, go behind ! Timur Ak&, may 
your head be blessed ! The Khan, your uncle, had gone 
for a sail on the sea, when suddenly a contrary wind began 
to blow, and the boat, overturning, foundered. So now, 
already, the people are assembled round the palace of the 
justice-hall, awaiting for Your Excellency’s arrival, that you 
should take possession of the carpet of state, and hold the 
position of your father. 

Timur Aka . Reza, is this so ? 2 

Bezd . Yes, as I am your sacrifice, it is so 1 If it is your 
pleasure, let us go. 

[At this moment the Vazir and Samad Beg come forward 
and throw themselves in the dust .] 

Sir, may we be your sacrifice ! forgive us ! 

Timur Akd. Samad Beg, you get up and stand on one 
side. [ Samad Beg gets up and goes to the side.’] Vazir, the 
reason for my coming to your house was this, that I loved, 
and still do love, 8 your sister-in-law, Nisa Khanum. In 
accordance with the commands of Allah, the law of the 
Prophet, 01 and with her own consent, I wished to carry her 
off; but you, by reason of certain further and ultimate 
aims, wished to give her to him who, unhallowed, 4 is now 
dead, and so on this account I could not explain the root 
of the matter to you. Hence it was that you, having evil 
suspicions of me, fell into the design of killing me. “But 
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Heaven’s decree makes vain the plans of men.” 1 Allah, in 
accordance with the requirements of His justice—which 
righteously sets before every man, rich and poor, the re¬ 
ward of his works—has set free the right doer, and brought 
about the contrary of your intentions. Still I, bearing in 
mind the evil practices which have been committed in the 
light of day in the affairs of the peasants and officials by 
you during the time of your power, must not entrust to 
you a second time the charge of the Vazirship, 2 nor allow 
you to remain in your former employment. For well I 
know that deeds which can but arise out of the evil pro¬ 
pensity of a person, 3 it is impossible should ever be so 
eradicated from his nature that he should be able to attend 
to the affairs of the people in the regular way. But since 
you have been nourished by the salt of this house, I close 
my eyes entirely to your past offences. Henceforth, for the 
remainder of your life you shall be my pensioner, and shall 
remain in complete tranquillity and ease, at the head of your 
own house and family. 6r But, having due regard for good 
order in the affairs of the state and of the people, you will 
have no further hopes from me of being encharged with the 
Vazirship ; for the interference of men like you in the 
affairs of the kingdom is contrary to justice and humanity. 
For whosoever wishes to bring the affairs of the kingdom 
into good order in a regulated way, and improve the peasants 
and the people, must of necessity set aside uninformed, in¬ 
competent, and interested individuals, and commit the affairs 
of the state and the nation to experienced, competent, and 
upright men ! 4 Let him not give the ministration over the 
business of Allah’s servants to a person who is naturally 
addicted to covetousness and taking bribes, or who gives 
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judgment contrary to right and desert, with a view to the 
acquisition of what will be to his own profit. And then 
the affairs of the state and the nation being set towards 
improvement in a right way, all the peasants and the 
officials and private persons can rest and be free from 
disquietude. But, at any rate, for the present, there is no 
time for talking any more on this subject. We must set 
to work and complete the preparations for the wedding. 
Let this be your business:—occupy yourself with the ar¬ 
rangements which are necessary for Nisa Khanum. Please 
Allah, in the coming week the instructions for the mar¬ 
riage ceremony will be given, and affairs will be quickly 
brought to a termination. Pari Kh&num, my mother ! 
Sholih Khanum, my sister ! adieu ! Occupy yourselves 
in your own business and your affairs. *** 

Pari Khanum and Sholih Khanum . May Allah prolong 
your life and your good fortune, Aka! and may you have 
the Khanate and the dominion for a hundred years more ! 

[Timur AJca, accompanied by the persons of position, leaves 
the room: the Vazir remains in the apartment in a state of 
complete stupefaction.'] 

The Guards [with loud shouts in the court without]. May 
prosperity attend on Timur Khan ! 1 

[The curtain falls.] 


[ Other than the Translator , none is authorized to print this Work.'] 
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NOTES TO ACT I. 


p. 43, n. 1. The subordinate sentence ending with the past, 
part, is inserted between the subject and the verb. Lit 
“ After having been set forth in four acts—reaches its 
end.” See In trod. p. xxxvii. 

n. 2. ‘ Farrash ,’ lit ‘carpet spreader/ The duties performed 
by the English ‘ housemaid ’ fall to the farr&shes in a 
Persian household. But, besides keeping the house 
clean, they are in a noble’s establishment the constables 
and executioners of his court At his command they 
administer the noose or the stick, make arrests, and 
take steps for the recovery of fines, etc.; in short, they 
carry out the pains and penalties of the law. 

The word ‘farrash ’ is retained in the translation, as 
there is no name in English for a servant who is at the 
same time ‘ housemaid ’ and ‘ executioner.’ 
n. 3. Dar khani-yi-Vazir and would be more correct. 
See Introd. p. xxxii. 

p. 44, n. 1. The Dramatis Personae have been grouped accord¬ 
ing to their respective households. WehaveMirzd Habib, 
the Vazir or chief minister of the Governor of Lanku- 
r&n, the Yazir’s farrdsh (see note 2), groom, steward or 
head servant, and the general servants. All these are 
of the outer, or men’s apartments. Belonging to the 
Harem are Zib6, the old wife (the companion of the 
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Vazir’s youth), and Sholih, the young wife (a late 
addition), who, being the reigning favourite, is on the 
worst of terms with old Zlba. As guests of Sholih 
the favourite, are her mother and sister, Pari and Nisa 
Khanum. The guardian of these ladies is black Aka 
Masud, the chamberlain, a most consequential person- 
age, who closes the list of the Vazir’s establishment. 

We pass on now to the Khan, governor of Lankuran by 
virtue of his birth and possessions. His power is 
unlimited, and his decisions—for he is judge as well as 
autocrat—are final. The territorial Kh&ns of fifty years 
ago were much more powerful than are the provincial 
governors of the present day, whose position is 
entirely dependent on the will of the Shah. Of old 
they were local chiefs, powerful from the number of 
their tribesmen, their slaves and their wealth. Little 
they cared for the ministers of the Shah, who let them 
alone so long as they paid in the revenue, allowing 
them to govern their provinces much as they pleased. 
But, to return: of the Khan’s household we have his 
chief body-servant, who stands at his elbow and 
possesses his ear; the master of the ceremonies, (who 
regulates the court of justice,) and his deputy, who is 
also the lieutenant of the gate-house. The gate-house 
is the spot at which all descend who enter the palace: 
before it the petitioners assemble, and theservants lounge 
about, awaiting their lord’s pleasure. The lieutenant 
of the gate-house has therefore no unimportant post 
in the Khdn’s establishment, for all who enter must 
propitiate his favour. His coadjutor is the chief of 
the farrashes—in a house of this kind the head execu- 
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tioner, who directs his underlings in the carrying out of 
the Khan’s decrees. The court is filled by the nobles 
and officials of the province of Lankuran. Timur Aka 
is the Kh&n’s nephew, the accepted lover of Nisa, 
whom her host, the Vazir, wishes to marry to the 
Khan, Timur’s uncle. Riza is Timur’s confidant. 
Lastly come Haji Salih, a merchant; and a doctor, a 
man of long words and deadly practice. 

A few words may be added in explanation of the titles. 

In Persia every man who can read and write prefixes the 
title Mirza to his name. But Mirza after the name 
is Prince, thus; Farhad Mirza, Prince Farhad. In 
the provinces especially * khan ’ meant originally what 
‘ chief’ did in Scotland amongst the clans, and it is in 
this sense that the word is used in the Play. * Kow-a- 
days Khans are as common in Tehran as Esquires are 
in London; and this title, or Aka (or Agha), is in cour¬ 
tesy applied to all men above the position of a servant. 
Servants are generally called Beg (pronounced short, 
to rhyme with ‘ Peg ’). All ladies are Khanums, 
which is the feminine form of Khan. 

Khan, Khdnum, Aka, and Beg, are all put after the 
name. Aka (or Agha) is sometimes prefixed, as in 
servants’ names, and, so placed, would seem to be less 
honourable than Aka affixed. Thus Aka Bashir is 
Bashir the steward, but Timur Aljia is Timur the 
gentleman. But this is no invariable rule. 

45, n. 1. Rasht is the chief Persian port on the Caspian. 
It is on the southern shore of that sea, the chief town 
of the province of Gil&n, and the emporium of the silk 
trade. The district is celebrated for its embroidery. 
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p. 45, n. 2. The present is used for the future tense. See 
Introduction, p. xxxvi. 

n. 3. The word Vakti is to be understood before bar- 
gashtan , * (at the time of your) returning here/ 

The infinitive is employed substantively. See Intro¬ 
duction, p. xxxi. 

In the merchant’s reply, as in numerous other places, the 
absence of all conjunctions—or, and, then—is to be 
noted. It is characteristic of idiomatic Persian, 
p. 46, n. 1. Kart na-daram 9 “I have no particular business.” 
See Introd. p. xxxiii. 

n. 2. Anjd kih biduzand —The word ‘ vakti-kih' may be 
understood before this : “ When they may be making it 
there.” The subjunctive follows kih. See Intr. p. xxxi". 
n. 3. Agar—if understood: hence the subjunctive, 
n. 4. Lit ‘ has not come (right).’ Perfect where we use 
the present. See Introd. p. xxxvi. 
n. 5. Kih y ‘ that,* understood, and hence the verb is in the 
subjunctive. 

Ohs .—In the beginning of the sentence the plural ‘you’ 
is employed; in the latter part the more familiar 
‘thou’ comes in: this change from 2nd pers. sing, 
to 2nd pers. pi. is of frequent occurrence in the 
spoken language. 

n. 6. The perfect for the present. See Introd. p. xxxvi. 
The present subjunctive following is on account of the 
Td at the beginning of the sentence, 
n. 7. No-ruz is the great national festival of the Persian year. 
It dates back to pre-Islamitic times, and is independent 
of the Lunar Calendar instituted by the Prophet; for 
New-Year’s Day celebrates the return of Spring, 
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and occurs when the sun enters Aries towards the end 
of March. On this occasion visits and the interchange 
of presents are customary. 

47, n. 1. Bi-giram (-agar understood), “If I get it;” so also 
before na-giram. There is, in the text, a play on the 
name Zibd (meaning adorned), and zibandagi (adorn¬ 
ment), a little sarcasm of the VaziYs at the expense of 
his old wife. 

n. 2. Obs., DuJchtah-ashra, baJchshtdt, means “ when you 
have presented the sewed (or made up garment) of it 
(i.e. this cloth),” and not “when you have given this 
sewed thing to her,” for in that case the phrase would 
run Dukhtah bakhshidi-sh (for bakhshidi-asK). 

n. 3. The verb is i gir uftadan, 1 and ‘ ajab 9 is here really an 
adverb. ‘ Wonderful what a pass have not we got into ! 9 

n. 4. * Literally, “ (even if by mistake) you should have 
^told (goftahi ) these (my) words to somebody here 
(you must say) you have not said them (nagof- 
tahi ), eh ? ” 

n. 5. The merchant is supposed to be complacently 
stroking his beard, that its length may vouch for his 
orthodox respectability and secretiveness. 

n. 6. The whole of this clause affords a good example of the 
construction of subordinate sentences, each terminating 
with a past participle. See Introd. p. xxxvii. An darb 
means the door other than that by which the merchant 
has gone out. Do dasti and sakht are here both used 
adverbially. See Introd. p. xxxii. The doors are double 
and folding in Persian houses, hence the use of the 
former adverb. 

. 48, n. 1. The Isfahanis are noted for stinginess, and this 
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method of giving a cheap relish to their bread without 
unnecessary waste of cheese has passed into a proverb. 
Obs. —The pronoun in ndn ashrd is ambiguous, it may 
mean either ‘ her bread * or ‘ the bread for it,’ i.e. the 
cheese. Also note * Shudah ast, } the idiomatic use of 
the perfect where we translate by the present tense, 
* comes to pass/ See In trod. p. xxxvi. 
p.48, n. 2. Bdvar mi-kardam , lit.“ that I was believing,” the 
imperfect indicative for the subjunctive. See Introd. 
p. xxxviii. 

n. 3. Magar , perhaps ? are you not ? an idiomatic use of 
this particle. Observe too the clipped pronunciation 
of chi for chiz. 

n. 4. Bar-ma-gard&n , the negative particle put between 
the preposition and the verb. See Introd. p. xxxv. 

n. 5. An yakidar , a vulgarism, as with us ‘ that there door/ 

Observe the sequence of the tenses in the dramatic narra¬ 
tive , perf. pres, plup., “ I listened, I saw it is even so 
as I had imagined.” 

n. 6. The verb ( bdshad) is omitted. “ (How bright they) 
will be! ” 

n. 7. Obs. —There is hardly a conjunction in the whole 
of these long speeches. Note a curious instance 
of how the original meaning of a word becomea 
perverted. Kabahat means ‘baseness/ Now it is 
commonly said to a naughty child ‘ Kabahat bifahm / 
lit. ‘ Understand baseness/ meaning “ know (and hence 
avoid) what is disgraceful.” So in the present case, the 
Vazir would say to his wife “ (To understand) what is 
base is a very proper thing in the world.” The phrase 
is not used ironically, as might at first sight appear, and 
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kabahat now comes to mean ‘ propriety, high minded* 
ness’, etc.; the very opposite of its original signification, 
p. 49, n. 1. On the use of the imperfect indicative for the 
subjunctive, see Tntrod. p. xxxviii. 
n. 2. The partridge takes the place of the ostrich with us, 
as exemplifying imbecile ruse. Observe, from the word 
miguyand , to the end of her speech she is relating 
what the people say of him, hence the last phrase is 
not to be taken interrogatively, 
n. 3. “ What words are (lit. is) these you utter ! ”—the 
plural being followed by a singular verb, 
n. 4. The feast at the end of the Month of Fasting (Ramazan) 
is the great day of the Lunar or Religious-year. It is 
called by the Turks the Lesser Bairam. Everybody 
pays visits and congratulates his friends on the termi¬ 
nation of the wearisome thirty days of fasting, during 
which none may eat, drink, or smoke, from dawn to 
dark, no trifling matter when Ramazan falls in summer 
time. It is the great time for shows, and the streets 
are crowded with gaily-dressed throngs of sight-seers, 
n. 5. ‘ Zadah / ‘ shudah* are here for ‘ zadah-ast /‘ shudah-ast* 
n. 6. The slight pause comes after the ‘ nah ,’ ‘ yak dil nah, 
hizar dil,* ( not with one heart, (but with) a thousand 
hearts/ 

p. 50, n. 1. Pronounce t sizdt ast* 

n. 2/(Having gone)going out muttering/ kundn, pres.part. 

is used for the continuous action. See Introd. p. xxxvii. 
n. 3. Kih followed by perf. subj. See Introd. p. xxxiv. 
n. 4. Andakht , hard for (bdyist), anddkhtan, kardan . See 
Introduction, p. xxxviii., and not to be mistaken for the 
perfect tense. 
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p.50,n.5. The pronoun ash refers to‘him,* not to‘her, tongue, 
p. 51, n. 1. Miraftah (bud), “ he had been going, when he 
puts ” mi, shows the continuous action. 

n. 2. Pidar sukhtah (son of, understood), a burnt father, 
a.nd jpidar sag , “dog-fathered one,” are the most common 
terms of abuse ; the former asserts that the abused in¬ 
dividual’s father is a brand in hell, and the later term 
stigmatises his parentage as ‘ unclean,’ and hence in¬ 
capable of enjoying Paradise. 

n. 3. Fuhshashra, his abuse (i.e. your abuse), not ‘ the 
abuse about it.' 

n. 4. This prudish display of modesty is by reason of the 
man’s entrance, a servant of the outer or male quarter 
of the house. Ugly old women are always extremely 
careful to hide their faces in the East. Servants await¬ 
ing orders stand with their head’s bent and arms crossed, 
as described in the text. 

n. 5. Dastash for bidastash, in his band ; — the prep, 
omitted. See Introd. p. xxxii. 
p. 52, n. 1. See Intr. p. xxxvi., and p. xxxix., pres, following 
past tense. The groom quotes his actual words of 
enquiry to Haydar. 

n. 2. The bastinado on the feet is the ordinary form of 
punishment in Persia. The instruments for the castiga¬ 
tion are the pole (falalc), against which the feet are held, 
and the willow wands, nicely peeled and made very 
flexible by being kept in a tank till required. The pole, 
about four yards long, and of the thickness of a man’s 
leg, has at the middle two nooses of rope, by which the 
culprit’s feet are firmly held against the wood. The 
man to be bastinadoed is thrown on his back, while his 
ankles are held by the nooses, in such a way that the 
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soles lie uppermost, the instep resting on the pole, 
which latter is held by two farrashes about a yard 
from the ground. When the order is given, other far¬ 
rashes strike the soles of the culprit’s feet, continuing 
to use the rods till they get broken off quite short. To 
eat 100 sticks (as the Persian idiom has it), means to 
have that number splintered up on one’s feet. These 
willow wands are originally about four or five feet long, 
and of the thickness of a finger. A severe bastinado¬ 
ing will often lame a man for months. The unfortunate 
groom is in terror of a castigation of this sort for his 
carelessness. 

p. 52, n. 3. “By the Khan’s head,” i.e. by the most sacred 
thing in Lankuran, I conjure you! 

p. 53, n. 1. Kurbanat shavam , “May I become your sacrifice !” 
an every-day phrase, meaning, May I be the sacrifice 
for you, with my life or my soul in this world, or 
the next, understood. “I have eaten filth,” i.e. 
I debase myself in your sight. It is curious to note 
that though the man is half beside himself with fear 
at the prospective bastinado, yet he cannot refrain from 
a covert insult. For the mere mention of the Vazir’s 
paternal tomb (the most sacred of places in a Moslem’s 
eyes), after making use of the word ‘filth,’ is an 
indignity. The effect produced on the Vazir by 
these appeals is absolutely nil, and none of the 
spectators are surprised at it. The fantastic justice 
subsequently dealt out by the Vazir to his steward, 
passing over the groom’s misdemeanour, is entirely in 
accordance with Persian ideas and ways. It is simply 
due to a grim freak on the Vazir’s part. “I have 
committed a fault, I and my father and my mother ” 
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(i.e. those whom I most respect and myself are all 
as miserable sinners before you !) All such phrases, by 
constant iteration, lose much of their solemnity to 
the ears of a Persian. 

p. 53, n. 2. “ 0 master ! 0 life! ” i.e. 0 my life, beloved master! 
“ may I go around your head ! 99 Equivalent to “ May I 
become your sacrifice ! 99 The Persians have a super¬ 
stition that when any one walks round the head of 
another, he thereby takes on himself that person’s evil 
luck, and so, vicariously, will bear the punishment that 
may be in store for him who is so circumambulated. The 
feeling is so prevalent, that mothers do their best to 
prevent their children walking round any body. Should 
a child have inadvertently done so it is promptly made 
to go round again in the reverse direction, thereby 
undoing the spell in their estimation. 

n. 3. Takstramrd to be pronounced, not Takstr-i-mard . Lite¬ 
rally, “ After that, if you wish, kill (me, for) you are 
free to do what you will.” Agar, i if/ is understood. 
See Introd. p. xxxix. 

n. 4. All the out-door servants are called “ servants at the 
gate-house,” in opposition to the in-door servant?, 
whose work lies inside the great gate in the courts. 

p. 54, n. 1. Khudd yd shuhr , “ O Q-od! Thanks ! (that I have 
escaped the beating).” No Moslem ever thanks a man : 
where we say ‘ I thank you 9 they say " I thank Allah, 
that you are so kind to me,” for you, his fellow man, 
have no free will in the matter. Hence it is that the 
grateful Persian never even hints that his good for¬ 
tune arises from any direct benevolence on your part; 
but, if he wish to be particularly effusive, affirms that 
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his own happiness is entirely dependent on the state of 
your feelings. “ If you are well, then I must be well,” 
and ends up by invoking Allah’s blessing on your head, 
not so much because you have done good to him, but 
because it is in the sight of Allah. 


NOTES TO ACT II. 

p. 55, n. 1. Chih khiydli ast, etc., “Iuto what way of thought 
has the Vazir fallen? Observe the use of magar . 
n .2. Bayast just , Bayast Icih bijuyim. See Introd. 
p. xxxviii. Bijahat, etc. “ for no reason, you did not 
allow (that) up to now,” i.e. you have need lessly 
hindered me till now from, etc. 

p. 56, n. 1. (in two places). Pish-i khud, “ Having brought 
him before you, (i.e. into your service,) you have 
made him (ash) (your) secretary.” 
n. 2. Kihy ‘that,* understood before begdyad in the sub¬ 
junctive : see Introd. p. xxxviii. 

p. 57, n. 1. Read Mirza-yi-mara , rather than Mirza-yamra , 
as being more emphatic. The salt (hospitality) eaten is 
supposed to cause blindness to the ungrateful guest. 
Kihy for ‘ that,’ is understood after Kur-ash kunad . 
n. 2. Literally, “all his arrangements being overturned.” 
The ura is governed by the past. part, of the verb 
Ham-zadan. 

n. 3. It is not very clear to what the * bisari man bijiristi 9 
refers, for how does Sholih’s abuse of the maid set the 
maid against her mistress Ziba ? But the words in 

a 
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the text would not seem to be capable of any other in¬ 
terpretation. 

A model wife, according to Persian notions, hardly ever 
leaves her own rooms 2 a ‘ gad-about ’ is a term of dis¬ 
grace. 

p. 57, n. 4. Literally, “has thrown me into such (evil) days,” 
i.e. by marrying this impertinent young wife. 

n. 5. When Persian women are frightened, their legs, never 
very strong, have a way of collapsing at the first 
alarm, and they drop down powerless, in a sitting pos¬ 
ture, on the ground. 

n. 6. To put dust or ashes on the head is, as is well known, 
the sign of mourning throughout the East. The mean¬ 
ing here is, “ What woe have I not brought on myself 
by my inadvertence! ” 

. n. 7. Pardah , the curtain, hanging before the recess or 
alcove, found to every Persian room. 

n. 8. Observe inja mundsib nabud “ There was no fit time 
or place (for talking) here” i.e. in the place I am 
speaking of, or as we should say ‘ there. 9 
p. 58, n. 1. According to Moslem custom, a husband must 
visit the habitations of his wives in due rotation, and 
not favour one more than another. Each of his four 
legal wives, if he have so many, has a suite of rooms 
to herself. These sets of rooms are each, if possible, 
round a separate court, for the body servants of 
the various Khanums warmly espouse their mis¬ 
tresses’ jealous quarrels, and are apt to keep the place 
in an uproar if they meet too often, 
n. 2. Note .—Sholih does not in this instance quote her 
words to her sister, but puts the sentence in the 
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subjunctive, contrary to the general rule of quoting 
dramatically. 

58, n. 3. “ If the Yazir (payda shud) be seen.” Perfect 
where we use the present. 

Magar y 1 but? ’—asking a question. 

n. 4. “ Then bring up the donkey and load on the beans!” 
a proverbial expression, equivalent to our “ all the fat 
in the fire, and the devil to pay.” But of its origin 
the Persians do not give any very clear explanation. 
The Bakili is a kind of bean that is said to produce 
madness; and they explain the proverb by saying that 
the word bakili is used as a synonym for ‘ idiotcy 1 (the 
cause for effect), and hence it would read, “ Then load 
up your asses with bosh, and go fooling away as you 
like! ” Cf. the Pythagorean prohibition against beans. 

59, n. I. Literally, “You have no foot to go with, nor 
place to remain in, any more ” ( digar ). 

n. 2. Literally, “I will make a dog’s table-cloth of his 
belly,” i.e. rip him up, make him food for the dogs. 
Sufrih , ‘table-cloth,’ is equivalent to table with us, 
meaning all the victuals which the table carries, hence 
food. 

n. 3. Namely, the one curtained recess in the room, 
behind which Ziba is already concealed. 

The explanation given of the expression, * Dast pachih' 
lit . hand, leg (or trowser), is that it is the condition of 
a man so purturbed as not to know his hand from his 
foot. This is a little far-fetched. Another explanation 
has been suggested, more plausible, perhaps, but hardly 
fit for mention here. 

n. 4. The usual polite way of thanking (see the last Note 
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of Act I.) The exact interpretation is, “My good 
health is dependent on the dolat , prosperity or well 
being of your head” ( ie . of you). You being well, I 
also am well. 

Dolat may here he translated ‘ fortune, prosperity,’ but its 
use in this sense is confined in Modern Persian to such 
phrases as the above. 

p. 60, n. 1. In many parts of Persia they have a way of em¬ 
phasizing a word by a species of reduplication: 
Bachih machih , “a mere boy;” Luti-puti , “a regular 
rascal.” This way of talking is most common in 
Kazirun and Ispahan, but in one form or another is to 
be observed all over Persia. 

n. 2. Observe, this use of the imperf. ind., to be translated 
by our subjunctive mood. See Introd. p. xxxix. 

n. 3. Bachih yi mardum, “ This son of another man.” By 
this she would emphasize the fact that the boy was 
after all not the Yazir’s own son or servant (whom he 
might have treated as he pleased), and that hence 
he had incurred responsibility in the sight of God and 
man by damaging him. She says this quite gravely, 
not sarcastically. 

* Days ’ are said to become * black ’ by reason of sorrow, 
‘ times ’ to become * bitter ’ through vexation, 
p. 61, n. 1. Note that the doors and windows are one in a 
Persian room. Both have a sill about half a foot high, 
over which it is necessary to step or jump, 
p. 62, n. 1. Meaning that, in point of fact, instead of 
Sholih, it is she who has been making love to Timur. 

Observe ‘ ast ,’ sing., after the plur. ‘ harzigiha. 

“ Please Allah, I will arrive in your service !” ‘ Khidmati 
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shumd mirasam ’ is a phrase in everybody’s mouth:— 
“I have come to offer you my services.” “I have 
come to help you, to attend to you here, of course, 
it is said ironically, meaning “ I will pay you out.” 
p. 62, n. 2. An unlawful man, that is to say, not a near 
relative, who might be allowed to visit the Harem 
under certain circumstances. 

p. 63, n. 1. Vel goftan , veyr zadan , dumgh goftanra . The 
acc. sign rd applies to all three, 
n. 2. The negative of ‘ nafirhtadah-4 is understood also 
before the previous verb, ‘ zadah ’—“Did you not throw 
him?” 

n. 3. Raftah-am , “knew (that) I had gone;”—perfect used 
in the place of the pluperfect; so also a line below, ( uftd - 
dah (a&t ), “ had happened to be, or was, empty.” 
p. 64, n. 1. Birtim, ja-yt, are two unconnected words, ‘ out¬ 
side, to some place.* Observe the use of the pres. snbj. 
n. 2. Lit., “You put your name on my head,” ue. “You 
attribute to me the qualities you yourself possess.** 
n. 3. Lit, “If you like, why kill yourself; if you like, leave 
it alone I ’* i.e. “ Kill yourself, or don*t, as you please.” 
n. 4. Evil speakers, liars and slanderers, are struck on 
the mouth, that being the offending organ, 
p. 65, n. 1. Bimargi khudat , “ By your death, I swear that,** 
etc., i.e. “May you die (the greatest of all possible 
misfortunes to me), if I do not speak true,”—a 
common form of adjuration, 

n. 2. If we read “ Hey! nimeuz kharl ” it would mean, “ O 
seller of half-burnt (sticks), or badly burnt charcoal,*’— 
used as a term of contempt, for the trade is not a very 
honourable one. Or it may be read, “ Hey ninisuz-i 
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Tchar /’ “ 0 asinine half-burnt one,” for Masud was a 
negro, and the word ‘ half-burnt * would have a con¬ 
temptuous reference to his complexion; ntm suz in 
that case being a substantive (not an adjective), followed 
by the qualifying substantive khar . An example of 
this construction is the common title of ‘ Khan-i-Hakim, 
given to a chief; that is, * Kh&n, who is also governor, 
(compare our Governor-General). The obscurity arises 
from the term not being one in common use. Gram¬ 
matically, ‘seller of half-burnt’ is preferable to the 
reading ‘asinine half-burnt one;’ but to the context the 
latter, though not a very ordinary construction, would 
seem more applicable. 

p. 65, n. 3. He is so much agitated, that he calls his horse 
scarlet, and tells them to saddle his chesnut cloak. This 
slip of the tongue is the more easy in the mouth of a 
Persian, for they do talk of a ‘ scarlet horse,’ meaning 
one with its tail dyed magenta red. 
n. 4. Chashm , or Bi-chashm , “On (my) eye,” is an 
ordinary answer every servant makes. “May my eyes 
suffer if I do not obey ! ” is perhaps the meaning, 
p. 66, n. 1. Lit., “ I do not know when she, having come, 
went there, in order that she might buy (i.e. save) 
my life ! ” 

n. 2. Dari khdneh , meaning the court or gate-house of the 
‘ Khan, where justice is to be administered on Timur. 
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NOTES TO ACT III. 

p. 67, n. 1. The Talar is a sort of alcove or chamber open to 
the courtyard, in which the Khan sits to give audience 
to the people. His personal suite, the nobles and offi¬ 
cials, stand round him. There, seated on a throne, he 
listens to the litigants, who crowd in the court some 
few feet below him. Anybody who pleases can come 
and stand in his sight and hear him dispense justice. 
The Talar roof is much higher than that of the 
adjoining rooms, and the level, too, on which it is built 
is above that of the rest of the palace. There is an 
illustration depicting a Talar at Tehran in Fergusson’s 
Nineveh and Persepolis , p. 130. As we have no name 
in English describing such an apartment, the Persian 
word has been retained in the translation, 
n. 2. That is, at the side door of the Talar, on the higher 
level, leading into the courtyard, and, so to speak, 
within the presence. On the other hand, the peti¬ 
tioners are in the courtyard below, and the rest of the 
farrashes are collected at the Great Gate, but all 
within ear-shot of the Tdldr. 

p. 68, n. 1. The construction is equivalent to Bar dashtan va 
andakhtani sang chth tor ? The way in which the poor 
fellow is caught by the verbal quibble (on the word 
kasd 9 or amd) is characteristic of their incoherent ways 
in talking and thinking. The Khan is not purposely 
unjust, only the man is too confused to state that 
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his intention was to frighten and not to wound the 
horse. 

p.68, n.2. An Arabic quotation from the Koran(Ch.V.,v.49). 
This of course settles the question beyond all appeal, 
and displays the Khan’s learning. 

n. 3. “ Comes down (from the Talar),” lit. “ gives them 
to a farrash,” i.e. gives them over into the charge 
of a farrash. 

p. 69, n. 1. The Plaintiff speaks in the Lankurani dialect, in 
which the & and a become u and u: note also the elision 
of certain letters (such as d in barddar , etc.), and the 
use of peculiar provincial words, such as piya , ( a 
man,’ ah for ast 9 ‘ is.’ 

n. 2. Lit. “ With the flowing out of the blood, at that same 
time even was the death of my brother.” This use of 
hamun is not uncommon. 

n. 3. Note that in contrast to the peasant, the Doctor talks 
in pedantic language, using as many long Arabic words 
as possible. 

p. 70, n. 1. Pronounce mi-murd , “he had died, or would 
have died.” (Imp. indie.) 

n. 2. This method of executing justice is barely an exag¬ 
geration of what is to be seen any day in Persia ; the 
Khan may of course now rely on the future good offices 
of the Doctor. A farrash is always sent to carry out the 
sentence, and that functionary in a case of this kind 
will take something as a present from both plaintiff 
and defendant; a fact well known to his master, who 
does not feel obliged to pay him any further wages. 
What the man gets by this means is amply sufficient. 

n. 3. The Kalamddn is here the badge of the Vazirate, 
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which he lays before the Kh&n, on the ground. We 
should say his ‘Portfolio/ 

p. 71, n. 1. Here has ast and hifayat hard both mean 
“more than enough, too much.” 
n. 2. Lit. “ 1 must take up my head ( [i.e . get up) and go 
(ishudan ) away from this country, (wandering) from 
door from door.” 

n. 3. “May your salt blind me!” meaning, May your 
hospitality or favours turn to my detriment! 
n. 4. Observe in the text the pompous language charac¬ 
teristic of the official, with the plurals in dn 9 the 
use of Arabic words and phrases, etc. 
p. 72, n. 1. In Persia the ordinary method of execution is by 
strangling. The process is simple. The rope or 
long shawl (such as is worn round the waist) is 
hitched round the culprit’s neck, the farrashes seize 
the rope by either end, and pull against each other till 
the wretched man is throttled. 


NOTES TO ACT IV. 

p. 76, n. 1. The nom. is Adam uftadah , “ Men, spread here 
and there, are now searching all the houses,” etc. 
n. 2. See Introd. p. xxxix. 

n. 3. Lit., M I have laid this head (of mine) in her path.” 
n. 4. Lit., “Having made a beginning of dishonouring the 
salt.” See Introd. p. xxxv. Before “ amad o shud 
huncm,” “ nami-tavdnam ” is understood from the line 
above. 
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p. 77, n. 1. “By your father’s tomb, (I charge or implore) 
you.” Turd is governed by the verb understood, 
p. 78, n 1. Lit., “ It has become incumbent on me.” 

n. 2. Kih, cUdamash , “ whom I saw.” Note this is the 
full form of the relative pronoun, 
n. 3* Lit, “ In the heart (idea) that you should make your 
risings up and sittings down in such a manner that.” 
n. 4. The construction of all this is purposely stilted. 
The compound adjective Ld-yik-i-Khdn is put before 
the noun for the sake of emphasis; it is in apposition, 
and not connected to the noun with the Izafat. 
p. 79, n. 1. Lit., “either having been found, he will go to 
(his) killing, or having fled.” Observe, Budah bashad 
of the line above : the perf. subjunctive is used after 
farzan , introducing a conditional sentence. See Introd. 
p. xxxix. 

n. 2. Lit,, “ May your pains be on my life!” an expres¬ 
sion equivalent to “ May I be your sacrifice! ” 
p. 80, n. 1. Fortune-tellers, who also write charms, cast 
horoscopes, etc., are still most important personages in 
Persia, indispensable to the women, and not discredited 
by the men. 

n. 2. Fakir ofukard 9 lit. “poor man and poor men.” This 
is an instance of the fondness of the common people for 
alliteration. Further examples occur almost on every 
page. The old lady imagines she has got hold of two 
different words, when in reality the latter is only the 
Arabic irregular (or broken) plural of the first word, 
n. 3. Note that to take off the Vazir’s hat is in itself, 
according to Eastern ideas, considered a most deroga¬ 
tory proceeding. To put his head in a saucepan is but 
a trifle after this. 
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p. 81, n. 1. When Timur came into Sholih’s room he would 
have taken off his shoes at the door and put them 
under his arm, as is the custom in the East Bare¬ 
footed, he is of course able to move off now without 
making any noise. 

p. 82 n. 1. Lit., “ May the good deeds of my fathers become 
unlawful to you!” When anything is made unlawful 
to a person, to enjoy the same brings a curse instead 
of a blessing. Hence hardm , in Persian, has come to 
mean ‘accursed, noxious.’ 

n. 2. Lit., “ What urgency have we to abandon good 
manners in your service ( i.e . regarding you) ? ” 
n. 3. Bismillah, ‘In Allah’s name,’ is the phrase used 
when inviting a guest to set to work at the food. 
Here of course it is ironical. 

n. 4. Khdter-jam , ‘ composedly,’ ‘ not in a rage,’ is used 
here adverbially. Samad Beg is of course fibbing, to 
make things go easily. 

p 83, n. 1. Lit., “The word is even as I said.” 

n. 2. His foster-brother is a relation on whose word 
Timur can implicitly rely, and whose interests are 
naturally bound up with his own. 
n. 3. In the compound verb dust-dashtan the auxiliary 
is alone repeated for the present tense. Observe, Timur 
begins his speech using the polite shumd , ‘ you,’ but 
soon falls into the familiar, ‘thou,’ for he is now 
addressing an inferior. He also affects the authori¬ 
tative md , ‘ we.’ 

n. 4. In speaking of the dead, who have died in the 
odour of sanctity, the word marhum , lit. “him to 
whom mercy has been shown,” is used. But as Timur 
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considers his uncle was a sinner, he refers to him as 
M him to whom mercy has not been shown.” 
p. 84, n. 1. This is a couplet from some unknown poet: 
hence the inversion ‘ kunad ’ before ‘ bdtiV Timur’s 
grandiloquent phrases will be taken by all present as a 
measure of his capacity for the art of government, 
n. 2. Observe, the negative in na-bayad * it must not be,’ 
governs the second clause as well. 

Khud , shuma , here used to avoid the repetition ; and 
although the verb is not in the same person, there is no 
ambiguity in a sentence such as this. See IntrocL 
p. xxxii. 

n. 3. The verb is in the subjunctive, to mark the con¬ 
ditional. The whole sentence is most illogically 
constructed, and is not the less idiomatic on that 
account. Timur’s sudden elevation may not have 
tended to render his phrases less involved, 
n. 4. ‘ Mardwmdn ’ (people) is opposed to * marddn 9 (real 
men). The adjectives are all antithetical and sonorous. 
Shud, ddd are put for Shudan , dadan after bayist. 
p. 85, n. 1. Observe, the guards now salute him with the 
title of Khan, no longer plain A^a. 
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VOCABULARY. 


Pronounce all the letters in the Transliteration. 


Vowels :— 

a has the sound of a as in rural, 
d „ a „ far. 

e has the sound of the vowel in grey, or 



the e in 

Peg- 



i has the sound of i 

in 

bid. 

t 


i 

99 

police. 

0 


0 

99 

bone. 

u 


u 

99 

bull. 

u 


u 

99 

sure. 

aiovay „ 

y 

99 

lyre. 

ey 

99 

ey 

99 

they. 


When two vowels come together they are to be pro¬ 
nounced with a slight intervening hiatus: Ex. Ba-ad, Sd-at, 
I-i-tibar. 

Consonants :— 

Pronounce kh 9 gh and k gutturally (being careful to 
distinguish the last letter from the ordi¬ 
nary k). 

Pronounce zh like si in persuasion. 

Pronounce b , ch (church), d,f 9 g (hard), i 9 j 9 k, l, m, 
n 9 P> r (rolled), 8 , sJi , t , v , w 9 y (con¬ 
sonant), z in the ordinary English way. 
See the Table, p. xviii. 
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Verbs are given in the Infinitive ; when irregular, the 
present or imperative is added. The infinitive of every 
Persian Verb may be used as a noun of action, in which 
case our Present Participle best renders the meaning: 
Ex. kardan , ‘ to do/ or 1 the doing.* 

To avoid futile search, remember the prefixes and 
suffixes : Prefixed are— 

j, hi , to, etc., Preposition. 

(^j or a>) j, hi, before Verbs, to mark the 
Imperative, etc. 

.*«, mi, marking the Present, etc. 

J, Negative. 

Jl (in Arabic phrases) ^1,^1, etc., joined 
in writing. 

Affixed are— 

< 5 , of unity, etc. (see Iutrod. p. xxxii). 

^ or t* 10 Plural. 

The Personal terminations of the Verb : 

and the affixed Pronouns ^ !l, o !l, — 

_, fj\J —,— ; the accusative I.; and J 

for comparatives. 
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1 

c-jl db, water. 

abddi t population; 
prosperity (of a place). 

abru, eyebrow; abrut - 
rd chira kaj Tcardah-i , 
why is your eyebrow 
so bent (from pain or 
anger). 

dbrUhum, silk, 

dbiy blue ; colour of 
water. 

jtol ittifdk, the decree (of 
Providence). 

'liUil ittifdkan; or, 

jUjl ittifdk uftddy by 
chance; it so hap¬ 
pened. 

jLaib bi-ittifdky accompa¬ 
nied by. 

jJfl itmdm, conclusion; hi- 
itmdm rastdan, to 
reach a conclusion, to 
finish. 


j\ asar y impression. 

asarkardariy to make 
an impression (neuter), 
to understand; equi¬ 
valent to fahmtdan . 

LlJI cusndy midst; dar %n 
asndy in the mean time, 
at this moment. 
ajry reward. 

1^1 ijrdy giving effect to, 
execution or carrying 
out of. 

flfrd ihtirdm , civility, ho¬ 
nouring ; ihtirdm guz- 
dshtany to pay respect 
to. 

ihtimaly probability, 
reliance; ihtimal raf- 
tan or ddshtany to be 
probable; bi-ihtimdlri- 
in harfy relying on this 
(your) word. 

tL^.1 ihtigaty looking out 
for; circumspection, 
caution; ihtiydt kar- 
dan , to suspect, fear. 
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ihzdr, the summon¬ 
ing, summons. 
ahmak , fool. 
aAraZ, condition, state 
of health. 

•T akh ! exclamation, oh ! 

C ah! 

ikhtiyar , choice, op¬ 
tion, free will, inde¬ 
pendence, authority, 
control over. 
dHir, end, at last! (for 
the last time of ask¬ 
ing). 

akhru Tcardan, to 
make a grimace (of 
pain); to exclaim, ach ! 
(in pain). 

ikhlds, devotion (of 
friendship); ikhlds-i- 
kalbi, heart-felt devo¬ 
tion. 

^\ adab, politeness, cour¬ 
tesy. 

iddirdy claim ; iddi-a-i - 
ddshtan, to have a 
claim against. 

pjf adam, man; collectively, 
men. 


^ljfaram,quiet, peace; dram 
giriftan , to be at ease, 
not to be disquieted 
in mind; drami kalb, 
quiet of mind, quietly; 
hi drami, composedly, 
gently. 

jjjf drzu, desire, wish, aim. 

C W arvah, spirits, souls; 
bi arvdhi pidaram , by 
my fathers* souls! 

az, from, about, concern¬ 
ing, of, with, at; with 
comparatives, ‘than.* 
j| az barash, for his 
sake, on account of 
him. 

az barayi , for, for 
the sake of ; az shid- 
dati parisham, in or 
by reason of extreme 
agitation ; Az ja/nat 
(Do you not fear) for 
your life ? Az kih bi- 
tarsam . What should 
I fear ? Az tild, of 
gold, golden. 

az an jahat , because 
of that, for that reason. 
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c>l-T &*an, easy; asdni, faci¬ 
lity. 

^LT dsdyish , rest, quiet, 
ease, welfare. 

or o$p, a 

horse. 

c->L*»l asbdb, things, furni¬ 
ture, luggage, matter; 
asbdbi zahmat , matter 
of annoyance. 

istihkdk , merit, de¬ 
sert. 

o'yw ustukhan , bone. 
U-^-l istiska, dropsy. 

*111 astaghfir JJlldh , I 
ask pardon of Allah, 
God forbid! 

25/Ti, name, bence qua¬ 
lity, attribute. 


dmtani , of heaven, 
heavenly. 

mjJT dsudah , quiet, peace¬ 
ably. 

dsudagt , quietness, 
peace. 


hers, its; so pUhash 
(not jptshesh). 

ishdrah kardan , to 
point, make a sign. 

ash-khas, persons, 
pi. of shakhs . 

tsLil asM, a tear (of the 
eye). 

dihikdr , evident, 
clearly. 

LlT dshnd, friend. 

<3W*-»1 ufahani , of Isfahan. 
a$7, the root, origin, 
true meaning of any 
act, true import. 

—->1 wZaA, correcting, 
improvement, reform, 
good order; bi-islah 
avardan , to bring to 
improvement, to re¬ 
form. 

izafeh , adding to, in¬ 
creasing. 

iztirab , agitation, 
anxiety. 

jlbl o7a£, room. 


(a distinct a ), 3rd 
pers. poss. pron. his, 


$—LI ittild, information; 
” ittild dadan , to inform. 

H 
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iz-har namudan, to 
explain, to show off 
(one’s knowledge), to 
make display; iz-hdri 
maarifat , showing off 
knowledge (in bad 
sense). 

i-itibar , confidence, 
reliance; i-itibar is not 
so much self confi¬ 
dence as the confi¬ 
dence which others 
place in a man’s po¬ 
sition or powers; i-iti- 
bar ddshtan, to have 
confidence in. 

^Lcl aaydn, nobles. 

\Al dghd (see \iT aka), with 
ghain is the Turkish 
orthography. 

uJl uf\ ay ! oh! ah! 

uftadan (pres, often 
written ^*-*), to fall, 
to fall from, to give 
up (an idea, etc.), to 
befall, to happen, to 
begin, to take place, to 
come into a person’s 
mind, to imagine; bi- 
kasd uftddanto aim at 


(doing something), to 
set about; pish uftd - 
dan, to come forward. 

qfrdd, individuals, pL 
of fard. 

dfaridan, to create; 
imp. dfarxn . 

afzudan , to increase, 
to prosper; mUafzd- 
yad. 

\iT dghd or akd , master, a 
title put before op 
after name, in degree 
between Khan & Beg. 
It is used as we use 
‘Sir* when an inferior 
answer a superior, as 
in the case of a ser¬ 
vant to his native mas¬ 
ter; ball akd , ‘yes sir.’ 
The servants in Persia 
call their European 
masters Sahib , Indian 
fashion. 

iktiddr , power, autho¬ 
rity. 

lyil akrabd , near relations, 
kindred. 
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yS\ akbar 9 greatest; Allah - 
o akbar , exclamation 
By Allah, who is 
greatest! 

jS\ aksar y the most part, 
agar or egar, if, 

4 *. J>\ agar-chih, although, 
still, but; agar nah 9 if 
not, otherwise, on the 
other supposition. 

Jl al 9 the Arabic article 
prefixed to nouns 
in phrases borrowed 
from that language. 
Before 8 etc. the l is 
assimilated. 

VI illdy except. 

Vlj va-illa 9 and if not. 

Ji\ al-an, now, imme¬ 
diately. 

aJI albatlahy verily, of a 
truth, why yes! 

(jAcdl or iltimas 
kardan, or gofta% to 
petition, beg. 

al-juruha kaeds, 
for wounds, retaliation, 
£jg^pl. of^» wound, 


from the Koran, chap, 
v., verse 49. 

^lil ilhdhy solicitation, im¬ 
portunity. 

Jill alhdly now, at present. 

All alhcmd lilldhy praise 
be to Allah ! lit. the 
praise belongs to Al¬ 
lah! 

as-sinna bis-sinn, 
1 a tooth for a tooth, 
from the Koran, chap, 
v., verse 49. 

al-aina Ml-ain , 
‘an eye for an eye/ 
from the Koran, chap, 
v., verse 49. 

4)1 Allah, G-od ; Alldho 
akbar ! an exclama¬ 
tion of surprise or 
annoyance, lit. Allah 
is greatest! 
dludan , to stain, to be 
wet (with tears). 

p or in either case pron. 
am (short, not dm ); 
1st. per. sing. pres, 
indie, of the verb ‘ to 
be,*lam; or 1st.pers. 
pron. ‘my.* 
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LI amma y but. 

amadan, to prepare, 
make ready. 

Ju\ amdn, mercy! 

JL.I amsaly pi. of misl> the 
like; amsali shuma, 
people like you. 

j jJf dmad o sTiud 
Jcardan, to come and go; 
amad o raft dashtan , 
to have intercourse 
with. 

amadan, to come; biya, 
miyayid. 

j*\ amr , thing, matter, af¬ 
fair- 

imruz , to-day. 
imshdby to-night. 

cu-^1 amniyat, desire, wish 
of one’s heart, tran¬ 
quility. 

jy \ umur , affairs. 
vmmid, hope. 

^1 an, pronounced un, that, 
the further, other. In 
writing often joined 
on to the noun. Often 
used in the place of 


personal pron., pushti 
sari-dny behind his 
back; an darb 9 the 
other door; un-vakt, 
at that time, then, in 
that case. 

L^l dnjd, there, generally 
pronounced unjd ; unjd 
kili 9 in the place where. 

anjdm, completion, 
finishing; an jam dd- 
dan, to make an end 
of, finish, to carry out; 
anjdm giriftan , to be 
completed* 

(az) unjahat (for) that 
reason, hence. 

andaJchtan , to throw, 
spread(a carpet); pres* 
and imper. written 

jljjlj biyandaZy 
mi yanddzad, 

anddzahy size, shape. 

andarun, within, 
inside; the women’s 
apartments, harim. 

41 JI tnskd-lldh please 
Allah, lit if Allah 
please. 
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v-iUil insdf, equity, justice. 
*UUsl insafan, quite right! 
all right! agarinsdf hi 
kunad, if he act (with) 
justice. 


inkdr bar dan, to 
deny the truth of a 
proposition, say No. 

OblXTl angushi, finger; an- 
gusht kardan , to put 
(a ring) on the finger. 

angushtar , a finger¬ 
ring. 


u, he, she, it, pron. 3rd 
pers. sing. 

dvardan, to bring ; 
imperf. bigdr 
biydvar ; ptshi khud 
dvardan , to bring into 
one’s service. 


iUjl ozd, actions; in digar - 
chih ozd Ut y what is 
all this ? what state of 
affairs is this now P 


oJcat, pi. of vakt, time; 
okdt talkhi kashtdan ,to 
pass or suffer bitter 
times. 

Jjl awed , first; az avval , 
from the first (day of). 


oldd, sons, children. 

ju*jbT ahistih, quietly, * aside. 9 

J*1 ahl, people. 

(jfcl dht, a sigh. 

ij] ay ! or ajI eg ! 0! (vo¬ 
cative). , . 

W dya, interrogative part.? 
whether or not ? is it 
not ? dya nabdyad kih , 
should it not be that ? 
j ‘Magar’ is at the pre¬ 
sent day more usual. 

r lil ayydm, days. 

istadan, to stand ; 
%stddah, standing up. 

dL£j| xshik dkdsi, mas¬ 
ter of the ceremonies, 
chamberlain; literally, 
agha of the gate. 

(<*) ' tn > this 5 in writing, 
occasionally joined on 
to the following word, 
and something written 
without the 
darin lab, in this mat¬ 
ter ; in o un , this (per¬ 
son) and that; asp-i-m, 
this (man’s) horse. 

U&1 Injd, here. 
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iXjT ayandah, coming; haf- 
tah-yi ayandah , next 
week. 

^j\ inham, this also. 
jj! ey / 0! (vocative). 

4 _> 

aj or -» ha (pronounced be 
like in bet,) preposition 
to, with, in, into, for, 
by, on, on account of, 
in accordance with; 
ba-khudd, by God! Bi, 
verbal prefix of the 
future, also used for 
the imperative and sub¬ 
junctive. It is written 
*» before words begin¬ 
ning with i etc.: when 
prefixed to verbs be¬ 
ginning with I it may 
change the i into i, or 
be written +j. 

[) bd, with, together with, 
with or possessed of: 
is the opposite of bi, 
without. Ex. bd zah- 
tnat, troublesome; hi 
zdhmat, easy. 

giLM \i bd ittild , having 
information, well in¬ 
formed. 


\) bdrzahmat, trouble¬ 
some, ; bd-zahmat-tdr, 
more troublesome. 

b hd-gharaz, with inte¬ 
rested motives, hence 
untrustworthy. 

c-jLj hah or ojLj babdt, 
affair, matter; dartn 
bah, on this matter; 
az bdbat-i, for the 
sake of. 

bb bdhd, lit. father, used as 
a term of endearment; 
ay bdbdm,0 my darling. 

^b bdji, my sister, a gene¬ 
ral term of address to 
any woman. 

jb bad, wind. 

bddiyah, a pot or jug. 

Jo bar, burden; kcur o bar 9 
affairs and business. 

bar Tcardrn, to load 
(a beast of burden). 

4Ul barak Allah, lit. 
Allah bless (you) ! ex¬ 
clamation of content¬ 
ment, or entreaty; 
thank God! for mer¬ 
cy’s sake I 
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5 ^ bdrih, a time, respect to, 
regard to ; do bdrih, a 
second time, again; 
dar barih-yi man , with 
regard to me. 

ijJj barx, in short, at any 
rate. 

jb bdz , back, again, still, 
for, and too, before 
verbs, etc., implies re¬ 
iteration, our prefix re. 

As-lp. bdz Mast eh, retri¬ 

bution, punishment. 

bdz Jcardan , to open; 
dil-am bdz bxshavad , 
that my heart may be 
opened, i.e. rejoiced. 

sj&j j b bdz raftan, to go 
away, back. 

bazar bazaar. 

bdzu, the fore-arm. 

(jj Lj bdzi, play, game, 
performing; used in 
compounds, etc., luti 
bdzi playing the luti, 
buffoon. 

yth bash , x£\> bdshand , 

etc. imper., etc., of ^jji 


goftah bashad , (some 
one) may have told. 

^b bashi, after a noun de¬ 
noting an office means 
chief or head, as pish - 
khidmat-bdshi, head 
body servant. 

tj^Jkb bdtil hardan , to 
make of no avail, to 
frustrate. 

,Jil> bakili , a kind of bean, 
said to produce mad- 
neBS or stupidity. 

Jib baki, remaining. 

Jib baki guzdshtan, 
to allow to remain. 

Yb bald , high, top of. 

^Yb bdldrtar, higher, more; 
bala-i sari barddaram 
avardamash , I brought 
him to my brother’s 
(bed) head. 

b bavar kardan, to 
believe ; bavar dash - 
tan , to have belief in. 

Aib bdyad, it is necessary, 
you must; generally 
followed by the sub- 
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junctive, bdyad bidihid, 
you must give; Chih 
bay ad kard,W hat is to 
be done ? 

bayut or mi- 

bayist , it is necessary, 
it is better, it were 
better. 

*£ bachah , child, boy or girl. 

bachah machah , an 
Isfahaniwayof talking 
(seenote,p,100); 
ah or bachahd, used in 
calling a servant, Boy! 
waiter! 

bi-chih , with what ? 
why ? 

u& fofchsh kardan , to 
make a present, to 
give in alms. 

baJchshidan , to give, 
present, to forgive; fo- 
bahhshid , I beg your 
pardon, no. 

Xj bad, bad, evil ; badzdt , 
evil-doer, wicked one; 

gaman budan or 
shudan , to think evil 
of; badndm namudan, 
to give a bad name to. 


jj bad raftarx, bad 
conduct. 

,jj j badan, body. 
bar, prep, on, upon. 

j> bar khdstan, to get 
up; bar mikhizam. 

bar ddshtan, to take 
up, away, off, to go off 
with; bar middram. 

bar garddnidan, to 
alter, cause, turn, to 
cause to go back, to 
send away ; bar migar * 
ddnam ; zdbdnatrd bar 
ma-garddn, Don’t turn 
your tongue round, do 
not prevaricate. 

j> bar gardidan , to 
come back, to return, 
to go back; bar migar- 
dam . 

bar gashtan, to come 
back, to turn round ; 
bar migardam. 

j>\p bardbar, equal, like— 
hence weight, bulk 
of; sih bardbar, three 
times (the bulk of 
something). 
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j$\j> baradar , brother; ba- 
rddari rizd-i 9 foster- 
brother. 

bardram , provincial for 
baradaram, my brother 

bardsh , for (az) bara - 
yash, for him, or for her. 

\j\j> barayi, for the sake 
of, for; ex. gr., barayi 
anjami farmdyishdt , 
for the carrying out of 
the commands; barayi 
unkih , because that, 
namely that; barayi in 
kill, for this reason. 
burdan, to bear, carry, 
take, lead (a horse), 
fetch ; bi-bar mibarid . 
s-jj> barf, snow, 
i z£j> barakat , blessing. 
barahnah , naked. 

buridan , to cut, to 
run away (vulgarly); 

birburid. 

buzurg, great,big, elder; 
zani buzurg , head wife. 

buzurgan, nobles, great 
men. 

bus , enough. 


121 

bi-sabab, because of, 
by means of. 

bastan, to bind, tie, to 
tie on or wear (a 
sword); bi-bandid. 

bastehy tied ; dost 
bastehy with hands tied 
manacled. 

4)1 bism-illdh , in Allah’s 

name. 

bisydr, very much; 
bisydr khub , very good. 

Bashir, a man’s name, 
literally the bearer of 
good tidings. 

±x> baady afterwards, then. 

jjo-jo baaziy a few, some, 
sundry, various. 

baghal , the armpit, 
bosom, breast; 5a- 

gkalmhy under his arm; 
baghal kardan , to em¬ 
brace. 

bi-kujdy to what place. 

5b 5iZa, a calamity, evil. 

4^h balkihy perhaps, more¬ 
over, but. 

AjL bulandy tall, high (with 
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garments), as we use 
4 long ’; high or loud 
(voice); buland shudan, 
to rise up (of a thing); 
buland Tcardm , to 
raise up. 

bait yes. 

j b fond having regard 
for, with regard to. 

or Tcar¬ 

dm or guzardan , to 
begin to do. 

*Xj bmdah , slave, servant, 
pi. bandahyi 

Khudd, lit. 0 servant 
of God! an expression 
equivalent to, O my 
good fellow, you man! 
Every good Moslem is 
denominated a servant 
of God: bandah takes 
the place of the first 
person, pronoun when 
an inferior speaks, 
and the verb is still 
kept in the first per¬ 
son; bandah mishana - 
8am, I, your servant, 
know. 


bu, prov. for bud, # he 
was. 1 

budan, to be, exist, 
stay; bash 

see -j bih or bi, written 
separately; and in this 
manner, for clearness, 
before words begin- 
ing with uj, o, etc. 

bahdnah , pretext, ex¬ 
cuse; biyikbahanah-i , 
on no matter what 
pretext. 

buhtdn , lie, calumny. 
bihtar or behtar , com¬ 
parative of beh, ‘good,* 
a word little used, 
Jchub being the word 
in common use; behtar - 
ash in ast, the better 
plan is this. 

^ju biham rasidan, to 
come together; hence, 
to be found, used im¬ 
personally ; biham mi- 
rasad, 

bihamzadan , also 
bar-hamzadan, 
to disturb, upset, frus¬ 
trate. 
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<3 bi, without, or deprived 
of, prefixed to adjec¬ 
tives, etc., the equiva¬ 
lent of our prefix ‘un* 
or affix ‘ less ;* bichar 
rah, helpless. 

hi ikhtiydr , option¬ 
less, without control, 
unable (to withhold 
from doing something), 
hence to be hopelessly 
(in love with some¬ 
one). 

^Uo\ ^ hi ittild , ignorant. 

lag? bi-jd, without (any pro¬ 
per) place, useless. 

bi-jahat , for no rea¬ 
son, for no cause. 

bxchdrdh , helpless, un¬ 
fortunate (man); tifli 
bicharah , poor boy. 

bi-harf, without fur¬ 
ther talk, doubtless, 
immediately. 

L*J? bi-hayd , shameless (wo¬ 
man). 

bi-khabar , without 
giving notice, unan¬ 
nounced. 


JLstf bi-khiydl , thoughtless, 
inadvertently, without 
further thought, with¬ 
out purpose. 

> bisakhtah, undis¬ 
guised, plainly. 

bi-gharaz, disinter¬ 
ested, sincere. 

W fdidah , useless, 
unattainable. 

bi-muruwat, unkind, 
inhuman (man). 

(3 bi-vahimah , without 
regard for, or respect 
for. 

,jLj baydn, explanation; ba- 
ydn shudan, to be ex¬ 
plained. 

birun, outside; biruni, 
some place outside; 
birun kardan, to put 
outside, to banish; bi¬ 
run-i halrah , the ram¬ 
parts and ditch, out¬ 
works. 

but, twenty. 

12^0 Beg, a title (lower than 
Aka) put after the 
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names of servants and 
petty officials. 

<^L> Beg zddah , Beg’s 
son, young noble; the 
word, though written 
Big, is always pro¬ 
nounced short, Beg . 

jlJIsCj bigdneh , stranger, 
strange. 


\>pd, foot, leg ; pa raftan , 
to go on foot, to go off; 
2 >a shudan, to stand up. 

pdchih , leg, trowser. 

sLloh pddishdh , king, mo¬ 
narch. 

parchih, cloth, stuff. 

parih, a piece, a few, 
certain (words). 

csJh kardan , to 

clean. 

pa-iddr , firm founda¬ 
tion, consolidated. 

pd-idan, to watch; 
bipd. 

pa-in, down, down to 
the foot of anything; 


anddhhtan , to 
ha ng down (thehead); 
2 >a-tn dmadan , to come 
down. 

^ii2 puhhtan , to cook; bi- 
paz . 

pidar or pedar , father; 
pidar suhhtah , pidar 
sag , a common term of 
abuse, (0, one whose) 
father is burnt! O, 
dog-fathered one! 

jipur, full; pur ashlc , tear- 
full, full of tears; jwr 
jfcwwa*, full of strength. 

pardah, curtain. 
pur-zur , powerful. 

c>**-*H pursidan, to ask; 
bipurs, 

P arvar ^ an f nou “ 
rish, educate; namah 
parvardah , one nou¬ 
rished by the salt (of 
so-and-so), t.e. a pro¬ 
tege. 

^ Part, a woman’s name, 
lit. fairy; parikhanum, 
the lady Part. 
paridan, to fly away; 
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rang paridan , the co¬ 
lour (of the face) to 
fly away; to grow pale. 

parishan^ut out, up¬ 
set in body and mind; 
partshdni, agitation. 

^ pas, then (on the con¬ 
trary), for, but; albat- 
tih-pas , verily, for P 
Before verbs implies 
reiteration—our prefix 
re ; pas dddan , to give 
back ; pas giriftan , to 
take back. 

j pisar or pesar, son, boy. 

j$\pisari barddar , 
nephew. 

pisarih , wretched little 
fellow! (in abuse). 

pusht , back, behind; 
pusbti sar-ash , behind 
his head (as we say, 
back),after him; pusbti 
sbisbah, on the back (or 
outside) of the bottle. 

pashimdn , penitent, 
vexed; pashimdn shu- 
dan , to be vexed. 

j-j puk or buk 


125 

Jchandidan , to burst 
out laughing, to giggle. 

palds , (a bundle of) 
cloth stuff, rags. 

five - 

panjah fifty. 

A panhdn , concealed ; 

panhdn shudan ,, to be¬ 
come (or be) concealed; 
panhdn icardan , to hide. 

panir, cheese. 

gg absurd, empty; 

puck goftan, to talk 
nonsense, bosh. 

vjA— pushamdan, to 
cause to be covered. 

pushtdan, to wear, 
put on (a garment), to 
cover; chasm pushtdan, 
to shut the eyes to. 

ijy— £ j) pushidah, hidden, 
private. 

pul , money. 

^ pahn , breadth, width; 
pahn shudan , to spread 
out, or flatten out. 

vulgarly, after or to 
get somebody; pey-y 
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mihtar,(goeB) after the 
groom ;pey-yi bahdnah 
gardidan , to seek after 
a pretext; peg gashtan , 
to be wandering about, 
looking for. 

piyd, man, in the dialect 
of the Lurs and Zends. 

\ ju_> paidd or peydd , found, 
appear; peydd Tear dan , 
namudan 9 to discover, 
find. 

pish, before, in front 
of; pish az vakt before, 
the time, prematurely; 
j pishi man dmad 9 he 
came before me, i e> he 
came to me; pish-ash 9 
to him; pish uftddan , 
to take precedence, to 
advance (a person), to 
take into (one’s) ser¬ 
vice. 

pish-khidmatj lit. 
4 he who serves in the 
presence,’ body ser¬ 
vant or waiter, indoor 
servant of the men’s 
quarter. 

L* pish-kishj a present 


(from an inferior to 
superior), (something) 
laid before (a person). 

pish leng 
kashidan, to trip up (in 
wrestling), putting the 
leg forward and throw¬ 
ing the adversary over 
the head. 


o at 9 2 nd. pers. sing. poss. 
pron. sar-at 9 thy head. 
After a long vowel it 
becomes simply t: za~ 
nuty thy knee. 

U tdy till, until, up to, 60 
that, in order that, as 
long as, while, whereby, 
lest; tdyikmdhi digar y 
for, or in, another 
month; td key 9 till 
when? 

tdjir, merchant. 

tj\S tdzihy new; tdzihjavan , 
a youth or maid in his 
or her first bloom. 

ta-ammuli kar- 
dan, to be perplexed. 
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itdn, 2nd. pers. plur. 
poss. pron. saritan , 
your head. 

ta-anni , hesitation, 
slowly* 

tdvdn or tdwdn , com¬ 
pensation. 

tabassum Tcardan, 
to smile. 

tahayyur, astonishment, 
stupifaction. 

taJcht , a throne. 

pic tukhm, seed, egg, off¬ 
spring ; tukhmimuryh, 
hen’s egg; tukhmikhar , 
offspring of an ass ! 

tadaruk, things ne¬ 
cessary, requisites. 

jsjjJ tadbir, plan, (mental) 
arrangement; pl.^jljJ 
taddbtr. 

tar, at the end of words 
the sign of the com¬ 
parative, 

tardk Jchurdan , 
to receive a blow, slap, 
smack. 

ijSjZ tarahhum kar- 


dan, to pity, Bpare 
from pity. 

J tar 8 , fear, 

or tarsanU 

dan or tarsandan , to 
frighten. 

tarsidan, to fear, 
apprehend; mitarsi. 

f jS / J tarakki, raising, im¬ 
provement, progress, 
tarakki dddan, to im¬ 
prove (transitive). 

ctJ^i tark, abandonment, ab¬ 
sence of; tarJci adab , 
want of politeness, 

a^J tarmah, Cashmere. 

tarmah-i, of Cashmere 
(shawl), 

eu-J for jj, (it) is 
to thee. 

t—J ta&hrif, nobility, ex¬ 
cellency ; tashrif dvar - 
<fcm, to bring your 
nobility, 0 , to come; 
tashrvf burdan, to bear 
your nobility, i. e. to 
go. 

or ^ tasadduk 
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kardan or farmudan , 
to forgive (an offence); 
the original meaning 
is to bestow in alms, 
i.e. to forgive a person 
for Allah’s sake, or as 
alms. 

jj W tasdik, verifying. 

jiXai tasdik ncmudan , 
to agree with. 

tardruf kurdan 
or dadan , to make 
recognition; hence, 
to present, to give. 

taarif kardan , 
to praise. 

^ or taazim 

kardan or namudam , 
to bow, make a reve¬ 
rence. 

taghair , change (of 
face), in a rage. 

Ut >b taghyir dadan , 

to make a change, a 
difference, to show 
change, emotion. 

taksir, sin, fault ; pi. 
i - ^ . -<»p % tak&irat , ^uaaj 
taA»*r Hr, a sinner, 


one who has commit¬ 
ted a fault. . 

^*H» khurdan , 
to be startled, to re¬ 
ceive a shock; 
tukan dadan , to give a 
shake or shock to, 
to shake off. 

v_LJL5o taktif, duty, the 
right thing to do, what 
is incumbent. 

kardan , to 
look after, attend to, 
make effort for. 
talkh, bitter, ^ talkhi , 
bitterness. 

lilj tamdsha kardan , 
to look at the specta¬ 
cle, to amuse oneself 
with the sight of. 
tamdm , complete, per¬ 
fect; tamdm kardan , to 
finish, to carry out 
(an idea). 

tamami, the whole, 
completeness. 
tarns'll , a play, 
tawy, narrow; tatty 
dmadan , to have but 
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one cause of action 
open to one, to get in¬ 
to a fix; tang shudan, 
to become narrowed, 
i.e. to be in a bad way, 
to be disturbed in 
mind. 

V* tanha , alone. 

jS tu, thou; hi til chih, "W^hat 
does it matter to thee? 


jS tu, inside (a box, etc.), 
prep.; az dar tu fear- 
dan, to put (one’s 
head) inside the door, 
(from without). 

tavdnistan, to be 
able, mitavanid —used 
impersonally it is often 
apocopated; namitavdn 
goft, it is not possible 
to say so and so. 


e?>\ tavakku, expectation; 
hakki tavakku, the right 
of expecting (an office, 
employment). 

tuman , gold coin 
worth now 8s., or 10 
krans (francs). 
tumdni, of or belonging 
to, worth a tuman. 


tuhmat , calumny. 

tahmat bastan, 
to throw calumny. 

j Timur or Teymur, a 
man’s name. 


sdbit, confirmation, 
proof; sabit Tear dan, to 
support or confirm, 
(with proof). 

aJU sdniyah, second. 

e 

V J a 9 place; Tear bi-jd ra - 
sdndan, to finish up a 
matter, to bring a 
thing to such a pass ; 
hi jd dmadan, to get 
rest, to be quiet. It is 
used when we should 
say ‘time*— dar ham - 
chu jd-%, at a time 
like this! 

jdru Jcardan, to 
clean with a broom. 

uV j^ n J life, soul, mind; 
ay dkd jdn, 0 master, 
(who art as my) life! 
My dearest master! 

i 
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JaU jdhil , ignorant, silly. 

i-s* jubbahy cloak. 

jida-t, a separation. 
jttrm, crime, fault. 
jur-at , intrepidity; 
chihjurrat, how dared 
you ? jur-at Jcardan, to 
dare to do. 

juZy except (in), juz ta - 
vilahy except in the 
stable. 

c ^—jastariy to spring, 
jump, mi-jaham. 

justany to seek out, 
search, miju-yam . 

yaZi, scheming for 
acquisition of. 

jaldy quickly, quick. 

y7Zo, in front of, before 
(of place). 

£»> collected; jam 

kardan , to collect, 
gather together; Ha¬ 
ter jam f collected in 
mind, not excited by 
anger; akl-atrd bi-sarat 
jam kun, collect the 
wits in your head, 


i.e. consider, reflect a 
little; jam-dmadan or 
shudan, to be col¬ 
lected. 

v-jLa* janab, Excellency, a 
title of respect used to 
all men of position; 
jandb-i-hakim 9 Your 
Excellency, Doctor! 

jang 9 war, fighting, 
quarrelling. 

y* joy barley; used in Per¬ 
sia for feeding horses, 
as we use oats. 

ujjjd. javdby answer \javdb 
dad an, to answer. 

\j+ javan, youth (noun), 
young man or woman. 

jovalaghiy rascal, 
rioter (a word not 
found in the diction¬ 
aries, nor in common 
use—perhaps derived 
from juallakiy hot¬ 
headed). 

if* jihaty cause ; bi-jihati , 
because of, on account 
of, 

Sr*-*- jiby pocket. 
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£ 

l-jU chap kardan, to 
print. 

*j\>. chdrih , help, remedy, 
course (of conduct); 
charih-yi kar-rd jus- 
tan , lit. to seek out a 
remedy for the matter, 
to put a spoke in his 
wheel; chih chdrih 
hdyad hard, literally 
what help ought to be 
made, i.e. what should 
be done to help. 

jU. chak, fat, well, in good 
health. 

chdh , a well; metaph., 
a snare. 

I j*. chird, why ? 

chaspidan , to stick 
to, to cling to, to catch 
hold of. 

chashm y eye; chashm , 
short for bi-chashm or 
hi sar o chashm, with 
my head and eye. It 
is the ordinary reply 
made by any inferior, 
i.e . I obey, with all 
my heart. 


chikdr , for chih kdr , 
what business ? 

chikuman , for chih hu¬ 
man , What can I do P 
chand , several ; chand 
nafar , several people, 
individuals. Interro¬ 
gatively, How many? 
chand daf-ah , several 
times. 

chanddn , as much as, 
as many as, so much, 
to such an extent. 

chandin, many; be - 
chandin jihat , for many 
reasons. 

uW* J chanin o cha- 

ndn, so and such. 

chub, wood, stick, 
rods (for beating). 

chub kurdan , 
to be beaten. 

chokha , a sort of 
over-coat or cloak. 
chun, when, because, 
like. 

chunkih, for now, 
seeing that. 

chih, what ? how ? chih 
zud, how soon ? chih 
tor , how ? in what 
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manner ? Bi-tu chih ? 
What is that to you ? 


chahir , four. 
chahdrum, the fourth. 


cAi, vulgarly for chtz, 
thing; chih chi, what ? 

jj*. cAts, a thing; chih chtz , 
what thing ? what ? 

chist, for cfo’A a*Z, 
what is it ? 


C 

hdji, Pilgrim, a title 
of honour before the 
names of all those who 
have made the pil¬ 
grimage to the Holy 
Cities. Merchants are 
mostly hdjt, though 
their visitation to the 
shrines may have been 
prompted more by 
commerce than reli¬ 
gion. 

jiU MziJe, skilful, expert. 

j^\*. hazir , ready; hazir 
dhudan or hastan , to 
he ready; hazir Tear - 
dan , to make ready, 
prepare. 


^ j+ U. hdzirtn, those pre¬ 
sent. 

IbW hafiz, a keeper, pre¬ 
server ; Khudd hajiz , 
God be your preserver, 
*.c. Good bye. 

^ hakim , governor. 

or ¥W AaZ or hdld , now; 
dar in hdl , at this mo¬ 
ment ; bihar hdl , in 
every, any case; MZ 
dmadan , to come to 
himself, to his senses. 

vzJW hdlat , condition, state 
of mind and body; 
hdlati, a (bad) state of 
things. 

MZZ kardan , to 
make present to an¬ 
other’s mind, to make 
him understand (his 
duty, eta, lit. cause 
his condition to be so 
and so). 

Habib , a man’s name, 
lit. the friend (of 
Allah). 

hadd, limit, cause of 
urgency; chih hadd 
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ddram , what business hurmat, reputation, 

have I ? how can I ? etc. honour. 


hardm, unlawful ; hi 
hardmi\ with unlawful¬ 
ness, i.e. unlawful, ma¬ 
lignant ; hardm budan , 
to be unlawful (to a 
person), hence not to 
be to their benefit or 
use; hardm Tear dan , to 
make unlawful, hence 
to render impossible, 
unattainable. 


haram-khdneh , same 
as andarun , harem. 

hess, sense, feelings. 

Awafo'(well Reckoned 
to he relied on, all 
very well 

hasudi, envy. 
huzzdr (pi. of hazir ), 
those present, the equi¬ 
valent of hdzirin . 


haramzadahy com¬ 
mon term of abuse, 
base-born, born illi¬ 
citly. 

half word; hi half 6 
nist, it is not at his 
word that, etc.; harf 
hamun ast kih goftam , 
my word (intention) 
is even as 1 have al¬ 
ready said; harfzadan, 
to speak. 

harahaty movement; 
harakat kardan 9 dddan , 
to make a movement, 
to move, set out, to 
move about. 


o hazarat, personages 
(great people). 

jyie* huzur , presence (of a 
great man) ; huzuri 
khan (dar omitted), in 
the presence of the 
Khan . 

hakky right, truth; dar 
hakki-man, with regard 
to me. 

15*5* hakikat , truth; dar 
hakikaty in truth, in 
fact. 


huJcnty command, 
ordinance, governing; 
hubn dadany to govern. 
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CfL hukman, immediately, 
without further orders. 
hukama , pi. of 
doctors. 

hukmrdni , rule, go¬ 
vernment ; hukmrdni 
kardan, to govern. 

hukumat, act of 
ruling, power. 

hakim 9 a doctor, phy¬ 
sician. 

hakimeh , prov. for ha¬ 
kim ast . 

hammdm , hot bath, 


“ Turkish bath.” 


hosilih, (a bird s) crop, 
mind, senses; hosilih 
kardan , to have pa¬ 
tience, to contain one¬ 
self. 

L*. hayyd, shame, modesty. 

oU hay at, life; md ddma-l 
haydt, for the length 
of your life, till your 
life's end. 

bL* haydt , the courtyard 
(inside a house). 

Haidar or Heydar, a 
man’s name, lit. Lion 


(of Allah) : it was one 
of All's names, and 
hence is very common 
in Persia. 

hiz, a catamite; hizi 
kardan, to commit so¬ 
domy. 

half or heyf, alas ! (it 
is a) pity! heyf nahd - 
shad, may it not be a 
pity (to do so)! it is a 
shame! 

^ hilih, artifice, ruse; hi- 
lih bdzi, playing tricks, 
immoralities. 

C 

Jo U. khdtir, mind, heart, 
life, sake of; hi khdtiri 
Khudd by God’s heart! 
for God’s sake! hi 
khdtiri an, for the sake 
of that, in this idea, 
by reason of; khdtir 
jam, quiet in mind, col¬ 
lected, with assurance, 
the contrary of dis¬ 
turbed ; khdtir-at jam 
hdshad, let your mind 
be easy; khdtir-khubi , 
good heartedness; hi 
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Tchatir khubi-ha yi pi~ 
daram , for the sake of 
my father’s kind heart¬ 
edness or kindnesses. 

<s)\A khdk, earth, dust; JchaTc 
uftddan , to fall on the 
ground or in the dust. 

^Ia. khali, empty; khali uf- 
tddan , to fall empty, to 
happen to be empty. 

khdm , raw, inexpe-' 
rienced, premature; 
hence, silly, stupid. 

khdn , a title placed 
after the name; for¬ 
merly only given to 
those who exercised in¬ 
dependent authority, 
hence chief. In the 
present day it is 
affected by every offi¬ 
cial and private gen¬ 
tleman. 

^Ia. khdnum , a female title 
put after the name, 
equivalent to Lady, 
the feminine of khdn. 

uljilA khdnivddahy house¬ 
hold. 


ajIa khanih , or Mdnah , 
house; the plural 
is sometimes written 
l^ilA; khanih nist , he 
is not at home. 

khani\ the office of 
khdn. 

jjA khabar , news, informa¬ 
tion ; khabar ddshtan , 
to be informed, to 
know about; khabar 
dar kardan , or khabar 
kardan , to inform. 

jl^^A khabar-ddr , one hav¬ 
ing information* 

khijalaty shame; khi- 
jalat kdshidan, to have 
shame for, be ashamed 
of. 

IjA. khuddy God. 

b IjA. khuddydy Oh! God; 
khudd bad nadihad, 
May God not have 
caused any evil (to 
you)! 

jj>yjA. khuddvand, the Lord 
(God). 

ouJA khidmaty a service; 
khidmat kardan , to 
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serve; khidmati khan , 
to the service of the 
Kh&n, a polite way of 
saying ‘to the pre¬ 
sence of the Khari \ 
khidmati ahumd, re¬ 
garding you, as con¬ 
cerns you, to you. 

khar , ass, donkey. 

khardb ruined; in 
otak khardb shudah, as 
we should say ‘this 
infernal room,’ literally 
which is ruined. 

kharj, expenditure; 
kharj kardan, to ex¬ 
pend, pay. 

c pu£ J* kharidan , to buy ; 
jan kharidan, to buy 
or save (some one’s) 
life; bi khar . 

yj* khazar, the name of a 
tribe; DarydiKhazar, 
Caspian Sea. 

khasisi, miserliness, 
meanness. 

khishmndk, furious, 
angry. 

khusus, particularly; J 


dar-in-khusus, concern¬ 
ing this, in this parti¬ 
cular. 

C oyd* khususan, especially. 

Ja* khatar *, danger, peril, 
a disagreeable occur¬ 
rence, trouble. ’ 

khqfih kardan , to 
strangle; khqfih sho, be 
strangled! shut up! 

khalaa, free ; khalds 
shudan, to be set free, 
relieved; khaldsi, free¬ 
ing, setting at liberty. 

khildf, opposition, 
contrary to ; khilaf 
kardan , to go contrary 
to; khildf arz kardan, 
to misrepresent,falsify, 
to speak inexactly. 

khal kardan, to de¬ 
pose, to set aside from. 

oxl>. khal-at , an orna¬ 
mental coat, a dress 
of honour. 

khulafd, the Caliphs. 

khulk, nature, manner, 
temper. 
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&XJ* kham shudan , to 
become bent, to stoop 
down. 

khanjar , dagger. 

cjIa-l.*. khanddn , laughing; 
khanddn shudan, to be¬ 
gin to laugh. 

khandidan, to laugh. 

ijuj^ khandeh , a laugh, 
laughing. 

khdjih , meaning origi¬ 
nally 1 gentleman’, but 
in modern Persian the 
general designation for 
a eunuch, the cham¬ 
berlain of the women’s 
apartments. 

Ojl*. khalvat, private; ahl-i 
khalvat , those who 
are intimate private 
friends and servants. 

or khdr or khur , in 
comp, one who eats or 
receives something. 

khdstan, to want or 
wish for: indicates the 
future , to will; mi- 
khdsti 9 thou shouldst, 
ought, etc.; mikhdhad 


bar gardad\ she is 
about to retire. 

khahar, sister ; khd- 
harzan , sister-in-law. 

* khub (pronounced 
short), good; khaili 
khub , very good! well! 
khub shud , it was (is) 
well. 

khud( pronounced short) 
self (of all persons), 
which person it may 
be is known from the 
subsequent verb—see 
Introd. p. xxxii.; man 
khudrd mikusham , I 
will kill myself; khud 
sometimes precedes, 
for emphasis ; khud-i- 
Vazir ham , the Vazlr 
himself too. 

khud dariy self- 
restraint; khud ddri 
kardan , to restrain 
one self, to preserve 
self-control. 

tt)!^ khurdk, food, victuals. 
khurdkiy for food. 
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khurdndan , to give 
or cause to eat. 
i khurd shudan , to 

get scratched, hurt. 

khurdan , to eat, to 
experience or suffer 
(used as an auxiliary 
verb), to hit, to suit, 
to affect; hi chashm 
khurd, hit the eye; hi 
kdriman na mikhurad, 
does not do my busi¬ 
ness ; gham khurdan , 
to sorrow; hi kdr khur¬ 
dan,hi kdr dmadan, to 
take care of. 

jiji. khmh (short), well, 
pleasantly ; khusham 
dmad, I was pleased ; 
khushash dmad , it 

pleased her: khush 
dmadan is used im¬ 
personally. 

khush-guzardni, 
something that passes 
the time pleasantly, 
pleasure. 

khmhgil, pretty, 
good-looking. 


khun, blood ; khun gi- 
riftan, to bleed (a pa¬ 
tient). 

JUi. khiyal , thought, idea, 
intention; az khiydl 
uftddan , to give up an 
idea; khiyal kardan, 
to think, imagine; hi 
khiydlat mtrasad, do 
you fancy, imagine? 
j also khiyalam mirasid, 

I imagined. 

khaili , very, much, 
often; khaili vakt ast, 
along time ago, for or 
during along space of 
time. 

jkJ* kheyr or khair, good, 
well-being, (one's own) 
interests, no, not. 

a 

ddkhxl shudan, 
to enter. 

jh dad, (crying for) justice 
—hence, crying out; 
dad zadan or dad 
kashxdan , to shout out. 
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^ab dadan, to give; Bi¬ 
diham faramush am 
shud , I allow it was 
my forgetfulness, i . e . 
I forgot. The impe¬ 
rative dih, ‘give,* is 
often used as an ex¬ 
clamation ; the French 
y Va ! Well then !— Da- 
dan is often coupled 
to another verb 
(which is put in 
the subjunctive), thus, 
bidiht biduzand , give 
(it) that they may sew 
(it), i.e . give it to be 
sewn, or have it sewn. 
Bi-dahad bi-kushand , 
that he may have him 
killed. 

ddshtan, to have, to 
have existence, to be. 
Ddrtd. 

u Vb dalan, passage (out* 
side a room). 

c ^uJb ddnistan , to know, to 
take *for, consider as ; 
biddn-ka , know now! 

ub danih, piece, bit, used 
redundantly after nu¬ 
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merals; list o chihar 
danihyi duJcmah , twen¬ 
ty-four buttons. 

ijStt j** or dochdr 

shudan or budan , to 
come in contact with, 
to experience, to be 
entangled in. 

duJchtar, daughter, girl. 

dakhl , entrance, occu¬ 
pancy—hence affair, 
business of; Bi man 
chih dakhl ddrad , 
What has it to do 
with me? 

J-io dalchil Jcardan, 
to give the inter- 
’ ference in, to give ad¬ 
ministration over. 

j* dar (generally synony¬ 
mous with darb ), gate, 
door. 

*31*.^ dar Tchdnih or dari 
khdnihy the gate or 
court where justice is 
administered; dar bi 
dar uftddan or skudan , 
to become a wanderer, 
vagrant. 
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j* dar , in, into, on, upon, 
for, by, because of; 
dar sari misli tu , 
through the action 
(head) of such an one 
as you ; dar ztr, 
underneath ; dar 
aid , at the time of the 
feast; dar raftan, to 
go off, to get away 
from ; dar mdndan , to 
be helpless; dar man - 
dak, helpless, impo¬ 
tent, perforce, obliged 
to do so and so. 

jlp diraz, long; dirdz Tcar- 
dan , to stretch out, to 
extend, to point (a 
pistol at). 

darb , door, gate or big 
door; darbi Ichanih 
(the same as dari- 
Tchdnih ), the gate¬ 
house. 

Jo p dar-bdr, the court (of 
a prince). 

darajah , rank, degree. 

SjS dard , pain; dardi ear , 
head-ache; dar Tcardan , 
to hurt (neuter verb). 


durust , prepared, 
ready, properly; durutt 
Tcardan , to make ready, 
to prepare, to frame, 
to invent, to set to 
rights, to rectify; 
durust Tear, one who 
does right, righteous. 


duru8t% f righteous¬ 
ness. 

darvazah , the big 
gate of a house or 
city. 


durugh, a lie; durugh 
goftan , to tell a lie; 
durugh gu-i, telling 
lies, lying. 


darvish , poor man, 
religious mendicant. 


bp darydy sea; Darydyt 
Khazar , Caspian Sea. 
duzd , a thief. 
duzdl,the f t. 

^ dost, hand, arm; do 
dasti, with both 
hands; dost dvardart, 
to bring to hand, to 
get into communica¬ 
tion with; az dost 
dddan, to let go from 
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the hand, be quit of; 
dost pdchih shudan, to 
be taken unawares, to 
be at a loss what to 
do; dost bar ddshtan , 
to restrain the hand 
from, to refrain from; 
dost burdan , to stretch 
out the hand; dost be 
kdr shudan , to set to 
work at, to attend to; 
dost dirazt kardan , to 
stretch out the hand 
for oppression, to 
oppress; dasti ham 
giriftan, to grasp one 
another’s arms (in 
wrestling); dost bi 
shdl, shawl in hand; 
dost bi gar dan, with 
arm round the neck, 
embracing; dost bi - 
sinah kardan , to cross 
the arms over the 
chest, as a servant 
does in bowing. 

dastur , custom, usage. 

cpb J**JI dastur ul 
amal dddan , to give 
instructions. 


dasteh , a handful, 
handle (of a dagger). 

lea du-d, prayers, a charm 
(written); du-d girif¬ 
tan , to get a charm for 
so and such purpose. 

I jz} daavd or daa-wd, plaint, 
claim. 

**** dafah, a time; chand 
dafah , how often ? 
do dafah , twice. 

aLo dakikah, a minute; 
dakxkahi na guzashtah, 
a moment had not 
passed when. 

tSl the same as q.v. 

dily heart, mind; hence 
attention; dilitdn b& 
man bashad , listen to 
me; dil bi-jd amadan , 
to get peace of mind. 

± dil-bastagi, lit. 
heart-bound, i.e. the 
condition of being in 
love. 

dalil, proof. 

^ dam , before, in front of, 
at; dami dor, before 
the door; dami subh, 
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at dawn; td dami 
ahruy to just (above) 
the eyebrow. 

dimdgh, the nose. 

Lo dung a, world, 
do, two. 

ijo do-barihy twice, for 
the second time; do 
dasti, with both (her) 
hands. 

ly&j* dukktan, to sew, or as 
we say, make (a coat); 
dukhtahy the thing 
sewed, a garment; 
chishm dukktan , to fix 
the eye on. Duzad. 

jj* dor, around, round; 
dur, far; dur o diraz, 
far and above, far¬ 
fetched, further and 
other, ultimate. 

dust, friend; dust 
ddshtariy to hold as a 
friend, to be in love 
with. 

dukmah, button. 

eJja dolaty state, fortune, 
prosperity. 


£ 3 * doyyum , second, 
jjjji davidan, to run, to 
gallop. 

dih-biro (from dddan ), 
go! be off! go to! 
(the French, Va /) 

dahltZy passage out¬ 
side, or portico. 

dahan, month. 

jf* ddhur, ages, times; 
pi. of dahr. 

dddan, to see, to look; 
often used like the 
French Vogons ! Bi-gu 
bi-binam, Say, let me 
see! what is it ? 
Come now! 

sjjo didahy eye. 

J oj digary other, (any) 
more; when beginning 
a sentence—and again, 
any longer, further, 
why! (used pleonas- 
tically); digar pd-in- 
tar, further down; 
digar az % other than, 
more than. 
j\yj divar , wall. 
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divan, divan, the sit¬ 
ting (of the court); 
divan khdnih, presence 
chamber,—hence, pa¬ 
lace ; divan kardan , 
to judge (a case). 

v\jl* divdnah , mad. 

3 

o!3 zdt , (person) possessed 
of; bad zdt , bad wo¬ 
man; lit. one posses¬ 
sed of evil. 

zihn , genius, mind, 
mental capacity. 

J 

*\j vast , true, right (opp. 
of left) ; rdst-ast, it is 
true ! rdst-ashrd bigu , 
tell the truth about 
it; rdsti, truly! is 
that true P 

jSlAj rdst-kdr, good doer, 
pious man. 

rdst-guy truth-teller. 

> rdzi, (a) contented 
(man). 

»l \j rah, road, way; rah uf- 
tddan , to set out; dar 


rdhi u 9 for his (or her) 
sake; rah burdan , to 
manage; rah raftan 9 
to go, to walk. 

iSj rutbah 9 rank, degree, 
position. 

Oif ru ju kardan, to 
consign, to refer to, 
to commit to (your) 
charge. 

rahm kardan , to 
have pity on. 

rakht , clothes. 

rad 9 repulsion; rad da- 
dan y to repulse, to 
send away; rad shu- 
dan 9 to go off, away; 
rad kardan , to send 
away. 

rasanidan, to cause 
to arrive, to betake 
(oneself to), to vouch¬ 
safe to grant. 



gar farmudan or na- 
mudan, to liberate, 
set free. 

Basuly the Prophet 
(Mahomet). 
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rasidagx, maturity; 
rasidagx namudan, to 
attend to, take care of. 

rasxdan, to arrive, 
reach, to get; bi-dad- 
am bi-ra8 , arrive for 
my justice, i.e. give 
me justice. 

vzJ*, Basht , Easht, the 
principal port and 
commercial centre of 
the S.E. Caspian pro¬ 
vinces. 

Bashtx, of Easht. 

iy>j rushvih-Jchdri, 
lit., bribery - eating; 
corrupt, corruptible. 

I Beza, a man’s name, 
meaning literally ‘ac¬ 
quiescent.’ It is the 
name of the eighth 
Imam, whose tomb at 
Mash-hed is the most 
frequented sanctuary 
in Persia. 

rizd, foster-brother; 
barddari rizd-x, (the 
adj. formed from the 
above). The emphasis 
is on the last syllable 


ojU, rizdyat , consent, 
free-will. 

\Acj ru-dyd, subjects; pi. of 
ra-iyat, 

\&j raand , beautiful, good 
looking. 

ra-iyat, subjects, 
people. 

ijJ&j rqftdri, way of con¬ 
duct. 

ijjj rqftan, to go; bero* 

rafik, companion, 
lover. 

ranjtdan, to be angry 
with (az) ; to be 
vexed. 

rang , colour; rangi ru 
paridan , to become 
pale in the face. 

jfj ru, face, surface; pishi 
ru-yi d, before bis face, 
before him; cJuuhm 
ru-yi ham guzdshtan , 
to let one’s eyes come 
together, to shut one’s 
eyes to; ru bird, face 
to face; ru-yi takht, 
on a throne; ru dddan, 
to show face, to come 
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to pass, to bring 
about; ru-yi pd-yash 
vftddan , to fall at the 
feet of; az ru-yi kd- 
idah , according to 
rule, law, lawfully, 
properly; biruyi mar - 
dum, before, in the 
presence of the people; 
ru bitarqfi otdk , with 
face towards (this) 
room; ru hi tarakki 
guzardan , to tend to¬ 
wards improvement; 
ru kardan , to turn 
towards. 

j\j rvrvaz, with the face 

bare, unveiled. 

\jj ravd , allowable, right, 
fitting. 

ravdmah kardan 
to set going, to send, 
to dispatch. 

*jj rud, or sjj rud 
khdnih, river, river¬ 
bed. (The latter word 
is used in the general 
sense of river.) 

jjj ruz, day; ruzi roshan , 
by light of day, in 
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broad daylight; bi-ruz 
kardan , to set in the 
light of day, to be 
manifested, committed 
in light of day. 

J&j)j ruzigdr , daily life, life, 
occupation. 

tjjj ruzih , fast, daily bread. 

roshan , light, bright. 

^Ij jjj ru-i-dadan, to come 
to pass. Same as ru 
dddan . 

riyasat, the head¬ 
ship, command, go¬ 
vernment. 

rikhtan , to pour, scat- ’ 
ter, spill; bi-rizid . 

rikhteh , (what is) 
spilled; the mess 
made by spilling any¬ 
thing. 

'£) n2 " r ^ kardan , to 
tear in pieces; zabdn 
rizi, (pouring out of 
the tongue), chatter¬ 
ing. 

risk , the beard. 

K 
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J 

zdnu, the knee ; zanum , 
my knee. 

zaban, tongue, lan¬ 
guage ; zabdn-rizt, 
chattering. 

zahmat, disquietude, 
annoyance, trouble. 

zadan , to beat, to 
throw (oneself), used 
as an auxiliary, like 
lcardan , etc., to fire (a 
pistol); birzan. 

j>jj zargar , goldsmith. 

z<m, cloth or silk 
wrought with gold, 
brocade. 

zq/a/, matrimonial 
consummation, hence 
marriage, bridal. 

zakkum , thorns. 

zamzn, ground, earth ; 
zantin zadan , to throw 
to the ground. 

^ zafl, woman, wife. 
zindahy alive. 

A Oj zanikihy miserable little 
woman, like mardikih . 


ztW, quick, quickly. 

2?u^', quickness, ce¬ 
lerity, quickly, 
stir, strength, oppression, 
effort; zur zadan , to 
hit hard; az zwr, from 
the violence (of my 
effort.) 

y saAr, poison, venom. 

ibjj ziydd, much, too much. 
ziyadtar , more. 
ziyddah, any more. 

0 zvyadatiy excess ; az 
ziyddati - yi ghussih, 
from the excess of 
(her) anxiety. 

Ljj Ztb&y a woman’s name, 
lit. ‘adorned.’ 

zibandagiy adorn¬ 
ment. 

J-j or Jj j* z * r 0T ^ ar z * r * 
underneath; ziri lab, 

under (her) breath, or, 
lit. ‘ lip/ 

\j£ or & \jj zira or zirdrkih , 
for, because, seeing 
that. 

ziny saddle; zin kardan , 
to saddle. 
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(j- 

jj)Li sdbik, former, for¬ 
merly. 

sdkhtan , to make, 
arrange, to attend to 
(a matter); pishi khud 
sdkhtan , to invent 
oneself, to make up in 
one’s own head; bi- 
sazid. 

ju>Li sakhtah, a made-up 
thing or matter. 

cucL *o-a£, hour. 

^L inhabitant, in¬ 

habiting, dwelling in. 

JL year. 

JL sdlagi, aged, in years; 
panjah sdlagi, being 
fifty years old. 

JL salih, years old; do 
sdlih , two years old. 

L sa-yirin, the rest, 
those remaining. 

JJ1 subhdn Allah , 

Gracious Allah! excl. 
of astonishment. 

sipurdan, to consign, 
to give over*to the 
care of; bi sipdram . 


at the end of a 
word, for o—1, ‘is*; 
in tild-st , this is gold. 
sakht, vehement, hard, 
harsh. 

S* sar, head; sar farud 
dvardan , to bow the 
head; sar-at bi-gar dam, 
May I turn around 
thy head (to protect 
thee)—used in the 
same sense as “ May I 
be thy sacrifice,” Ttur- 
banat shavam, q.v.; 
bi sari man bijiristi, 
and you set her at me; 
sar zadah , suddenly, 
unawares; sar zadah 
budan , to be attributed 
to, to have arisen 
from; sari koli khud 
istddan , to keep to 
one’s word; az un sar , 
from that direction; 
sar pd-in andakhtan , 
to hang down the 
head; sar barahnah , 
bare-headed, i.e. un¬ 
veiled ; sar i rakht , 
on the coat—dress. 
Sar-i-khud, (my) self. 
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j* sirr, secret. 

£1^ sirdgh hardan , to 
inquire, to track, get 
clue of. 


Jr* sarJ, cold. 

sarkar ,Tour Highness, 
or Tour Excellency— 
used for 1 you * by in¬ 
feriors ; sarhari thu¬ 
mb. 

sar-guzasht , trans¬ 
action, event, story; 
lit. ‘ what has passed 
over the head.’ 

\y» 8izd , punishment, retri¬ 
bution ; hi sizdsh rasid , 
he has got his punish¬ 
ment. 

sizd-vdr , worthy, fit¬ 
ting, suitable for. 

5^a*i sufrah, the cloth on 
which the dinner is 
put (on the ground), 
tfoy, dog. 

8 aldmat , good for¬ 
tune, peace; 

8 albmat ! Good fortune 
on your head! (salu¬ 
tation). 


jjUaLi Sultan , Sultan. 

preceding, for¬ 
mer times. 


salitah , a brawling 
woman, a strumpet. 


^JL Salim, a man’s name, 
meaning lit. 4 affable.* 

direction, way. 


samanu , a kind of 
sweet dish, porridge, 
made of sprouted 
wheat. 


^ stmt, (advanced) age, 
period of life, 
a stone. 

savvar or sowwar 
shudan , to become a 
horseman, i. e., to 
mount (a horse), or 
get on board (a boat), 
embark. 

sukhtan , to burn, set 
fire to; bisuz. 
ol^t or olij**, sohat, pre¬ 
sent, remembrance; 
tokdt Jiristddan , to 
send as a present. 

soguU, favourite, be¬ 
loved. 
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jui sih, three. 

siyahat, a pro¬ 
menade, a walk, ride, 
or row in a boat for 
enjoyment. 

»L* siyah, black; sty ah 
shudan, to become 
black, to be overcast, 
afflicted. 

* sir, satisfied, not hun¬ 
gry, surfeited. 

seyr Jcardan, to 
make a march, to go 
for a promenade, said 
also for going in a 
boat. 

seyyum , third. 
sindh, breast, bosom. 

* 

u- 

u* ash, affixed personal 
and possessive pro¬ 
noun, third person— 
his, her, its. After 
a long vowel it loses 
its own vowel— mi- 
shandsish. Do you 
know him p 

shat o shut , jabber 
and talk. 


JU» shdl, shawl, waistband, 
hence a long rope-like 
piece of cloth. 

pi- sham, dinner, evening 
meal. 

shdn, rank, dignity; 
also affixed personal 
and possessive pro¬ 
noun, third pers. 
pi.— kitdbi shdn , their 
books. 

JjUi shay ad, may be. 

shdyistik, suitable, 
fit. 

shah, night. 

A4J* shubheh , doubt, sus¬ 
picion; correctly, shub¬ 
heh ; vulgarly, shuh- 
heh. 

ijos?* shakhs, person, indi¬ 
vidual (note, do not 
pronounce it shax ). 

ojJ* shiddat, vehemence, 
violence ; az shiddati 
parishdni, from, by 
reason of, in, a violent 
temper; hi shiddat, 
extremely, violently. 
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£ shudan , to become, to 
happen, to go. It is 
used colloquially in 
the sense of to be pos¬ 
sible, to be done, e.g. 
namishavad , is it not 
possible ? shud, is it 
done ? chih shud, 
what has happened? 
dar hi dar shudan , 
to become a wanderer, 
or go wandering; naz- 
diktar shudid, you 
came nearer. It is 
the auxiliary verb for 
the passive voice: ex¬ 
ample* jam kardan , to 
collect; jam shudan , 
to be collected; ham- 
chu shudah ast, it has 
so happened, come to 
pass, that, etc. Sho. 

jjAi shadid , heavy, dire. 

1 ojt* shart kardan , to 
make a stipulation, to 
promise. 

gP shaar, the law (writ¬ 
ten), equity, ordi¬ 
nance. It should be 
pronounced shar\ but 


to distinguish it from 
shark ‘ commentary,* 
the vulgar pronun¬ 
ciation has come to be 
as above. 


cJi/ skurA kardan , to 
begin, commence. 


shast, sixty, 
i shesh or shish, six. 

jlxl Sholih , a woman’s name, 
lit. ‘flame.’ 


Jii shughly the office, busi¬ 
ness. 


<&» doubt. 

shukr 9 thanks (to God 
only). 




shakam 9 stomach, belly. 


\Jlt shtmd, you; shumd-hd, 
used colloquially, ‘all 
of you,’ by way of em¬ 
phasis. 


jJJZ, shinakhtan, to 
know; mtshanastd. 


shanasanidceriy to 
cause to know about— 
hence, to tell about. 


jjA-lL shanidany to hear ; 
bishino mtshanamm . 
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shor, counsel, shor kar - 
dan, to take counsel 

l^> shut, see shat , chatter¬ 
ing (the words are 
onomato-poetic). 

desire, longing, 
curiosity. 

jby> shohar , husband. 
shahr, city, town. 

shuhrat ', report, to 
tell; shuhrat dddan. 

shir , a lion. 
shishah, glass (bottle). 
shivan , lamentation. 

shivan kun, lament¬ 
ing, making lamenta¬ 
tion. 

U* 

u**U the possessor 

of, the author of, origi¬ 
nator of; perpetrator 
of (an act). 

Salih , a man’s name, 
lit. 1 pious or honest. 1 

subh , dawn. 

suhbat , company, so¬ 
ciety, conversation ; 


suhbat shud , the con¬ 
versation was (about); 
suhbat kardan , to con¬ 
verse. 

X® hundred. 

Ixd noise, voice; 

kardan , to call for, or 
to somebody. 

^x® before, in the first 

seat of, in the place 
of honour. 

sirdfat or sarafat , 
notion, idea, turn of 
thought; sarafat an - 
dakhtan , to get out of 
a person’s mind. 

^3/^ c-i^® $ar/* kardan , to 
spend. 

ux® «a/*, a row, line (of 
men) ; safkashidan , to 
draw up in line. 

X*® Samad , a man’s name, 
meaning lit. * Lord,’ 
* Eternal.’ 

Ojj* swratf, figure, condition, 
way, form, matter; be 
har surat , any way; 
dar in surat , in this 
way, on this account. 
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u" 

k* confiscation. 

zarb khwrdan, to 
get a strain. 

za-ifeh, woman. 

b 

^Vlt *a/ar, presence cham¬ 
ber, which is built on 
a higher level, and is 
more lofty than the 
rest of the palace. 

Ault ta-ifah , tribe, class (of 
people). 

talri-at, temperament, 
nature. 

{ ju2o tabi-iy natural, phy¬ 
sical. 

tupanchih , a pistol. 

direction, side; 
az do taraf 9 on both 
sides; 

un-tarafbary on the further 
side. 

%ji* tafrih zadan , to 
make a pretence, to 
evade, put off. 

Jat tifi, child, boy. 

U tild 9 gold. 


tamorkdriy covet¬ 
ous. 

u-iLt tanafy rope. 

jjk> tory way, manner; chih 
tory in what way ? 
how ? hi tori or hi yik 
tori, in some way. 

^>Je> tdtiy a parrot. 

tuly length; tul kashi- 
datiy to draw to length, 
to be too long, to be 
wearisome; tuUnadd - 
rady it is not long. 

*1 tavilahy stable. 

U 

jjlb zdlinty tyrant, oppressor. 
zarfy vessel, pot. 

t 

oak ddaty habit, custom; 
adati tabi-iy by natural 
habit; ddat kardan or 
ddshtan, to be in the 
habit of ( hi -). 

ddty transgressing, 
transgression; adt-i 
tabi-aty addicted, ac¬ 
customed, by bad habit 
or nature. 
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aw, arizin 

(the Arabic plural of 
same), petitioner. 

jlU dshik, lover, in love 
with. 

alam, the world, earth, 
universe. 

o*c ibrat, a warning, ex¬ 
ample. 

u*—sF ajab, wonderful, 
extraordinary, curi¬ 
ously, 

ajib, wonderful, sur¬ 
prising. 

oJljc iddlat , justice. 

arz, a petition, com¬ 
plaint ; arz kardan, to 
make a petition, polite 
form for ‘to say,’ 
used by inferiors or 
equals. 

tfjj c arusi, bridal, wedding; 
arusi kardan , to make 
the espousals, perform 
the wedding. 

ojc izzat, honour, respect. 

jip Aziz , a man's name; 
lit. dear, cherished; 


azizi man , dear man ! 
my good friend! 

{ jl& ishJc , love; 

kardan , to make love, 
to amuse (oneself) 
with making love. 

azim 9 great, mighty, 

u$7ir$Mn t 

of mighty renown. 

u-ic behind ; 

kardan , to make after 
(a person), to run 
after; kashidan, 
to draw back. 

Jac a£Z, mind, understand¬ 
ing, intellect; hick 
aJelam na-raM , it did 
not come to my mind. 

aks , the reflection, 
the opposite (of a 
thing), the contrary of, 
reverse. 

ala , Arabic preposition 
upon, on. 

v lJ< alal-hisab , in 
fact, in truth, at any 
rate. 

alal-khusus, par- 
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ticularly (as), more 
especially seeing that. 

imdrat , building, pa¬ 
lace. 

JUc urrmdl , officials, func¬ 
tionaries. 

* 

amdan , purposely, 
tmr, life. 

deed, action, work, 
employment; amlkar - 
Jan, to do, act, to per¬ 
form. 

ammu, paternal uncle; 
lchan-ammut , thy un¬ 
cle, the khan* 

ummum , community, 
majority, all. 

itraz, change, recom¬ 
pense. 

uhdeh , promise, trust; 
uhdeh giriftan, to have 
given a promise. 

JLc ayal , family, the polite 
way of indicating a 
man’s wife. 

or 6 ^ 5 , fault; 
ddshtan , to matter, be 
of consequence. 


^ id (more correctly), 
eyd (vul.), feast, fes¬ 
tival ; wft mahi ruzah, 
the feast of the month 
of fasting, Le, the last 
day of Ramazan, when 
they break the fast, 
and everybody feasts. 

JL* eysh, delight, pleasure; 
eysh o nush , delight 
(and drinking.) ; 

t 

or $>j&gharbdt, 
gharbil, or ghaUrir, 
sieve, as used in the 
stable for cleaning bar¬ 
ley: l and r are fre¬ 
quently interchanged 
in vulgarisms. 

ijojz gharaz; purpose, de¬ 
sign, intention. 

Jjd ghdrk shudan , to 
founder (in the sea), 
to be drowned. 

gho/rib , strange. 

ghartbah , rare, pre¬ 
cious ; ckizigbaribak*i% 
some particular'rarety. 
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(Sfj* ghaznavi ’ a native of 
G-huznih. 

ghussih , anger, anguish, 
lit. i suffocation.* 

lilac ghijlatan , by negli¬ 
gence, by not looking. 

ghuldrn, lit. ‘boy/ in 
modem Persian mean¬ 
ing riding servant, 
guard, mounted mes¬ 
senger, courier. 

^--ic ghalbtr , sieve, same 
as ghaMly q.v. 

Uc ghalat , fault, error; 
ghalat kardan , to com¬ 
mit a fault. 

gham , sorrow; gham 
khurdan , to sorrow, fret. 

ghani, rich man. 

yAryr or ghair, other, 
contrary; yA^yr or wi, 
other than this, the 
contrary of this; ghey- 
ri-kafi , incompetent; 
gheyri nokar , non¬ 
officials, ordinary sub¬ 
jects. 

gheyrat , emulation. 


M yAeyr, anger, rage; A* 
gheyz dmadeh , got into 
a rage, in a state of 
rage. 

JLc,U farigh-bdl , easy in 
mind, comfortable. 

yan'A, a paramour j^/a- 
«A giriftan, to get a 
lover. 

I /^A kardan , to 

divulge (a secret). 

JU fdl, omen, etc. 

9 fal-gir, a soothsayer, 
charm - monger, for¬ 
tune-teller. 

#JjU fd-idah , use ; <?A*'A /d- 
idah , what (was) the 
use? 

fuhsh, abuse, bad lan- 
guage; /wA*A dadem, 
to abuse (a person). 

euJji fira&at , sagacity. 

tjS]/ farrdsh, carpet spread¬ 
er, general servant, 
executioner. See note 
2 , on p. 87 . 
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fardmush, forget¬ 
fulness; faramush-am 
shud, it was my forget¬ 
fulness, I forgot. 

^ faramushidan, or 

fardmush 
hardan, to forget. 

\*jj fardd, to-morrow. 

farzand, son, child. 
g.*L*>i Jiristddan, to send. 
farsh, carpet; farsh 
anddkhian , to spread 
a carpet. 


ksa+jJ fur sat, leisure, op¬ 
portunity \ fur sat Tear - 
dan, to get an oppor¬ 


tunity, 

\J>j* f arz kun, make it 


granted, even granted 


that. 


L farzan, supposing so 
and so, granting so 
and so is. 


gUfi farman, an order, 
farmdn dadan, to give 
an order. 

farmd-yish, (pi. 
o \JL>\*jfarma -yishat), 
commands or orders; 


farmd-yish rafteh ast, 
the order has been 
given. 

farmudan, to com¬ 
mand, say, speak; bi- 
farmayid, be pleased, 
(to speak, say, do so 
and so, understood), 
or jpi faru or farud, 
down ; faru hardan, 
to strike down, or to 
plunge in, to hang 
down ; sar farud kar- 
dan or dvardan, to bow 
the head (said of a 
servant). 

fary ad, scream ; far- 
ydd zadan, to shout 
out. 

g^S ^Xas fasd hardan, to 
phlebotomize, to bleed. 

JjAi fuzul, one who talks 
too much, or inoppor¬ 
tunely, who meddles. 

J»i fe-el or feyl, action; 
kol o fe-el, saying and 
then doing. 

\ja» fukara, poor men; pi. 
of g-Hi fakir, a poor 
man. 
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filer, thought, idea, 
plan; filer uftadan 
or ddshtan, to give 
thought to, to take 
care of. 

Sh or dOU falak or fala- 
kih, a pole to which 
the feet of the culprit 
are tied when the bas¬ 
tinado is given. 

cjU** finjan , cup. 

fahmdnidan , to in¬ 
form, explain. 

fahmidan, to under¬ 
stand, to be of the 
opinion that, to be 
acquainted with a mat¬ 
ter, or hear about it. 

<3 

tJkcli ka-idah, rule, custom; 
az ru-yi ka-idah , in 
the regular way. 

JJ j Jl5 Ml o kil, talking 
and gossiping, 

$ kd-tk, boat. 

c p£ pjli ka-im shudan, to 
stand upright. It is 
generally used in a 


sense of ( to stand and 
hide/ hence to hide. 
Ykabahat, lit. baseness, 
then, the knowledge 
of what is evil. See 
note 7, on p. 92. 

js kabr , tomb. 

j\ J-5 kabl az , before. 

kabul, consent; kabul 
kardan , to consent, to 
agree to, hold as true, 
to believe. 

J-J kabxl, kind (of), sort 
(of thing) ; in kabil 
kdrhd , these sort of 
things, such things. 

A**? kahbih, a strumpet. 
Lit., one who coughs. 

Ji kad , stature, figure. 

jji kadr , quantity, amount; 
kadri, a little; tin kadr, 
so much, that much ; 
in kadr shud kih, to 
this extent was it, 
that, etc.; still, so it 
was that; chih kadr 
ziyddtar , how much 
greater, more. 

Kadir , a man’s name; 
sometimes incorrectly 
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written ghadir, mean¬ 
ing lit. * powerful.’ 

ji kadim , ancient. 

kadtmt , of former 
times, * ci (levant.* 

j* kirr dddan , to co¬ 
quette about, sway 
the body about as in 
the dance. 

kirdbat , relationship. 

& kirdr , confession, con¬ 
firmation, statement, 
agreement ) pas az in 
kardr , after this what 
you have said, it fol¬ 
lows ; kardr giriftan , 
to take firm possession 
of, to establish oneself 
on. 

jjKurbdn, aman’sname; 
kv/r banifd Igir, Kurban, 
the fortune-teller. 
kurbdn , sacrifice; put 
elliptically for Tcurba- 
nat skavam , May I be 
thy sacrifice! said by 
inferiors to propitiate 
their superiors;— kwr- 
bdnat bigardam, rather 


more polite than the 
former; kurbdni sarat 
(bi shavam understood), 
May I be the sacrifice 
for your head! 

<-**£,* kurbunut, vulgarly 
and elliptically for kur- 
bdnat shavam, q. v. 
kirmiz , red, scarlet, of 
a horse, such as have 
their tails dyed red. 

jL JcurmsaJc, term of 
abuse, rascal, literally 
* cuckold.* 

Tcasds , retaliation or 
revenge ordained by 
the Koran for an in¬ 
jury. 

jufti Jcasd, intention, at¬ 
tempt at, on purpose; 
kasd kardan, namudan , 
to make an attempt 
against (a man’s life 
or honour). 

Teat, stopping, putting 
an end to(a claim &c.)j 
kat-i daavd-t, a satis¬ 
fying of the claim. 

cJLi kali, heart, mind; 
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ikhlasi kalbi, heart- 
devotedness. 

Axis kal-ah , fort 3 biruni 
Teal-qh, the out-works 
of a fortification, ram¬ 
parts. 

jJL 5 Tcalam , (reed) pen3 Tea- 
lam dadan , to describe 
oneself, to give one¬ 
self out as so-and-so. 

(jljJLi kalam-ddn , the box 
which holds pen and 
ink, etc. 

Jcamah, a long knife, 
half dagger, half 
sword. 

Oji or 5jJ Tcuwat , strength, 
power. 

Tcol, saying, speech3 
Tcol dadan , to give one’s 
word, promise. 

tjs Teuvvah, the same as 
kuvvat: it is generally 
nsed now for strength 
potential, strength of 
mind or character, 
pluck. 

%y^s Jcahvihj coffee3 yik 
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Jcakvih , a (cup of) 
coffee. 

JlS j Jj Idl 0 Teal, chatter¬ 
ing and gossip, lit. * it 
is said and he says.’ 

d 

kar, business affair3 
v kar kardan, to do, act 
(generally in a bad 
way) 3 kart kardan , to 
do a hurt to, in a bad 
sense; Wear namudan, 
to apply (oneself) to 
affairs; bikar khurdan, 
to attend to an affair, 
to be of use in or for 
affairs3 kdr 0 bar, af¬ 
fairs. 

jjta Tear-dan , knowing 
in affairs, competent. 

kdrsdzi shudan, 
to be reimbursed, to 
be repaid; kdrsdzi, 
lit. means ‘prepara¬ 
tion ;* kdrsdzi misha- 
md, it (the affair) 
shall be prepared, i.e. 
arranged. 
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leash, would that! 
(Allah may do some¬ 
thing). 

Icaghaz , paper. 

J6 kdfi, with capacity, 
competent. 
dS'kablc, partridge. 

JSjS kabutar , pigeon. 

•I £kutdh, short. 

£ kaj, crooked ; abru-yi 
^ kaj , a frowning brow ; 

(in anger or pain;) kaj 
nigah kardan , to look 
askance at, to glance 
at; kaj khulk , crooked 
natured, bad tem¬ 
pered, angry. 

\J kujd , where ? as 
from whence ? how ? 

kazzdbi, lying, telling 
lies. 

kardmat kardan, 
to give in mercy, to 
vouchsafe. 

kardm, to do, make, 
to put—in constant 
use in composing 
verbs. Bekunid . 




arim, a man’s name, 
lit. c the bountiful.’ 


y'kas, person. 
yfkasi, anybody* 
kushtan, to kill 
{ j^ kushti, wrestling; 
kushti anddkhtan , to 
make others wrestle; 
kushti giriftan, to 
wrestle oneself. 


keshti, boat. 

jj l keshtibdn, boat- 

keeper. 

jJuJlT Jcashidan, to suffer, 
endure; to draw, pull, 
hence rub, to take off, 
away; bikash, take it! 
catch hold! 

K-jfkaf, palm (of the hand). 

kafaf, daily bread, 
what suffices for a 
man's well being, 
enough, sufficient. 

o) \s^kifdyat, a sufficiency; 
kifdyat hard, it is 
enough. 

kulak, hat of black 
lambskin. 

szJ^kuluft, thick. 
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^ kulU, completeness; 
ihtimali kulU, every 
probability ; bikulli\ 

completely, entirely. 

kam,, little, wanting; 
kam dmadan, to be too 
little, insufficient. 

kamtar, less. 

s }\S'kamal, perfectly, per¬ 
fection ; bd kamal i 
taghaiywr, in the per¬ 
fection of a rage, in a 
perfect rage. 

haman , bow—either 
for shooting, or in the 
sense of any bent 
piece of wood, hence 
the wooden part round 
a sieve. 

kamar, waist, loins. 

kamin, an ambush ; bi 
kamini md, for our 
ambush, i.e. to spy 
on us. 

liT" kin dr, side, shore, aside; 
kindri darya , sea¬ 
shore ; kindr jastan, 
to jump aside; kindr 
kashidan, to draw 


aside, to get away, to 
go off and hide. 

ij&fkandan, to dig. 

kaniz , slave-woman, 
maid-servant. 

kuchik , little, small, 
young; zani kuchik, 
young wife. 

hodan , blockhead, stu¬ 
pid ; khari kodan, stu¬ 
pid donkey! 

j^kur, blind; kurkardan , 
to blind. 

kul , shoulder; kul gvrif- 
tan, to take by or on 
the shoulder. 

^fkoli, (a tribe of nomads), 
gypsy, hence ruffian, 
rascal, strumpet. 

i sj J f koU-giri, gipsy 
ways, rascality, rowdi¬ 
ness. 

ifkih, who, what, that, for, 
in order that, so that 
such; that, seeing that, 
lest that, whereby; 
very often pleonasti- 
cally, tu keh , ‘ thou’: 
for emphasis and when 
L 
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introducing the ac¬ 
tual words reported, it 
may be translated ‘ as 
follows ;* goft kih , he 
said as follows, etc.; 
namuhavad kih , is it 
not possible to do as 
follows (and the verb 
in the subjunctive). 

Jcahar , chestnut or bay 
coloured (horse). 
^key, when ? 

keyfiyat , mode, cir¬ 
cumstances, particu¬ 
lars. 

AX' keylih , contents, mea¬ 
sure. 



guzdrdan , to put, 
place; to put oneself 
in a place, hence to 
come; biguzar (same 
as imp. of guza&htcm). 

guzashtan , to pre¬ 
sent, give; to allow, 
permit; to quit, leave; 
to put, place, set; na 
guzdsht , it was not 
possible; biguz&rbiyd- 


yad , let him come (by 
all means). 

guzashtan , to pass ; 
miguzaram. 

guzashtah , past, gone 
by. 

{ jXj\s£ garddmdan , to 
cause to turn. 

gardan , the neck; gar- 
dan kulufti \ stout¬ 
necked man (as a term 
of reproach); gardan 
zadan 9 to strike off the 
head. 

^ £ or gardtdan or 

gashtan y to turn, walk 
round, look out for, 
to become, to search; 
migcvrdam (of both 
verbs). 

Jcij giriftar , captivated, 
captive. 

£ giriftan , to catch, tp 
get a thing, to begin 
to do something, to 
take, to choose out; 
bigtr . 

ij&jZ gurikhtan , to flee 
away ; bi-gurizid* 
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9 e ryeh Jcardm, to I jj gamdn, thinking, sus- 
weep, to lament. pecting,suspicion: bad 


gushad, broad. 

gashtan, to become, 
turn, be; same as gar- 
didan, q.v. 

or ci, guft-gu or 
guft o guj conversa- 
tion; guft o shanid 
hardan or namudan , to 
converse about, to talk 
over. 

&& goftm or guftan , to 
say; bigu, miguyim , 
miguy and, people say, 
(it) is said. 

jjfgelbiz, a sieve; gelbiz 
hardan ; to clean 
(com), or sift. 

jS gulu or galu, the throat. 

gelim , a kind of carpet- 
rug (woven, not cut 
pile). 

^ gwn shudan, to be¬ 
come lost, go away; 
biro-gum sho, go! be 
off with you (lit. be¬ 
come lost). 


gamdn shudan, to sus¬ 
pect of evil* 

gunjidan , to be con¬ 
tained, to be held 
exactly* 

gandum, wheat. 
god, deep; god% depth. 

U*/ gush , ear; gush dddan, 
to listen, to attend to. 

gusht , flesh, meat. 

gushih, corner, rim. 

9&1 hhurdan , to 
be deceived. 

\>J guyd , may be, one might 
say. 

goh , dirt, filth (lit. ex¬ 
crement). 

j$gir uftddan , to be¬ 
come ensnared, to get 
into a‘pass,’ condition. 

j$ gir avardan , to ob¬ 
tain, get, have, lit. to 
bring into one’s grasp. 
j j$ gir 0 ddr , lit. 
siezing and taking, 
confusion, uproar. 
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J 

V la, the Arabic negative 
particle ‘not* put be¬ 
fore words in phrases 
borrowed from that 
language. 

AjV labud, necessarily, of 
necessity. 

r jV lazim, of necessity. 

lazimeh, necessary. 

JU* Y Id-mahalih, there is 
now no remedy, of ne¬ 
cessity, at least. 
jjY la-iJc, worthy, suitable. 

lab, lip; ztri lab , under 
(her) breath. 
larzidan, to tremble. 

ajKI lakdtih , immoral wo¬ 
man. 

lamhih , a moment a 
glance. 

jJ tedted hardan , 
to mutter, grumbling. 

Lanlcuran , a town on 
the western shore of 
the Caspian. 

tey, (generally pro¬ 
nounced leng), the leg, 


from hip to toe; pick 
lang Tcashidan, to draw 
over the thigh (in 
wrestling), to trip up. 

lengan lengdn , 
limping, going lame. 


J lengidan , to limp, to 
go lame. 


I //»/ZmTi 


eb> 


luti , jester, buffoon, 
rowdy, rascal. 


jjjl lawand or levand, pros¬ 
titute, strumpet. 


f 

^ aw, the affixed pronoun 
of the first person, My. 
After a long vowel it 
loses its own vowel: 
zanum, my knee. 

^ ma, prefix, with impera¬ 
tives for negative, na 
or nah. 

L ma, affixed pron. first 
pers. plural, we, us;— 
in Arabic , what ? that 
which. 

& L tnd-ddm kih, whilst, 
during, as long as; 
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fnd dam al hay at, dur¬ 
ing (the rest of your) 
life. 

jJJl U md shallah, 1 what 
Allah pleases! * an 
exclamation of ad¬ 
miration, real or iro¬ 
nical. 

ol» mat, amazed, amaze¬ 
ment ; mdt-a*h mi- 
barad, he is struck 
dumb. 

U, mddir, mother; mddir 
zan, mother-in-law. 

maazun , authorized, 
allowed. 

Ju mar , snake. 

JL mal, cattle, horses, etc., 
property; mdl-i-ktst , 
whose (property) is 
this % 

jyL maamur , employed; 
maamur farmudan, to 
appoint, to give orders, 
to be employed or des¬ 
patched. 

mdndan , to remain: 

' often pronounced mun- 
dan. 


sAiU mandah, remaining 
over; do m&h bi-eyd 
mandah ast, two 
months remained to, 
or in two months it 
will be, the feast. 

»U mah, moon, month. 


aA* mdyih, matter, cause, 
reason for, store, pro¬ 
vision of. 

djL* mubdrik f blessed; 
mubdriJe /cardan, to 
render blessed, pro¬ 
pitious, (said of Al¬ 
lah). 

5L* mubtald, afflicted. 




mablagh, sum (of 
money). 


jJc* mutahayyir, astonished, 
astounded; mutahay¬ 
yir mdndan, to be 
astounded. 


mutarjim, translator. 

Jir* mutazalzil, agitated, 
trembling. 

c-as? 2 * muta-ajjib, wonder¬ 
ing, (the pres, part.) 

jjAl mutafarrik shu- 
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dan , to disperse, sepa¬ 
rate. 

mutafakkir , lost in 
thought. 

Ju misl, like ; misli man 
ddamiy a man such as 
I am. 


^1* masalam, for instance, 
for example. 

sfmujadilih Tcardan , 
to dispute, to have an 
altercation. 


majdl , power, ability, 
occasion ; majdl - t - 
guftogu, a time for 
talking. 

majdlis, pi. of mqjlis, 
‘acts. 


majlis, assembly, 
court, hence 4 act 9 (of 
a play). 

as? machdh : see baeMh. 

v 

muhdl , impossible! 

mahabbat, affection, 
love. 


mahzy for the sake of, 
only for; mahzi khdtiri 
ghumdy purely for your 
(heart’s) sake! 


t-Si-ag* muhakkakan , righ¬ 
teously, justly. 

Mahmud, a man’s name; 
Sultan Mahmudi Ghaz- 
navt, the celebrated 
conqueror* 

e-alls? mukhdlif, opposing, 
contrary. 

Jz& mukhtdr, one having 
free will,option; mukh- 
tdrid, you can do as 
seems good to you. 

L makhsusan , espe¬ 
cially, on purpose. 

Js? mukhill , spoiling, dis¬ 
turbing, one who sub¬ 
verts, spoils. 

aJL>.1ju-« muddkhilih, the 
meddling, interference. 
mudda-i, suitor. 

aJc mudda-a aleyh , 

defendant. 

mazkur, aforesaid, 
recorded, mentioned. 

murdd , desire, will. 

]pj >ja marbut, proper, correct 
(speaking). 

04 ^ marhamat, kindness, 
favour. 
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pfy* marhum , who has been 
received (byAllah) with 
mercy, i. e. the late so- 
and-so (who is dead) ; 
gheyri marhum , the de¬ 
funct of accursed me¬ 
mory. 

fnurahhhhas , dis¬ 
missed, permitted to 
leave; murakhkhasi, 
you may go! you are 
dismissed. The phrase 
used in sending away 
an inferior. 

mardy man. 

mardihih , little man, 
mannikin. 

jjdjA mard-ro , pathway, pas¬ 
sage. 

mardtm , the people, 
also pi. mardumdn. 

0^* murdan , to die; 
mtram. 

mardt, manliness. 

marai, disease, sick¬ 
ness. 

p* murgh , fowl, hen, bird, 
flwfy, death. 


muruvvat , humanity, 
beneficence, justice. 

murur , lapse; M mururi 
dukur, with (or after) 
the lapse of ages; the 
vulgar pronunciation 
and orthography is hi 
murur o duhur. 
mariz , sick (man). 
Marnd) a man’s name, 
meaning lit. i fortu¬ 
nate.’ Names such as 
masud, muhdriJc (bles¬ 
sed), etc., are always 
given to the black 
eunuchs at the time of 
their forced conver¬ 
sion to Islam. 

y masnad , the carpet (on 

which people sit) ; 
masnadi hukumat , the 
carpet of government, 
i. e. the throne. 

a&L* mashgJudih , business, 
occupation. 

Jjil* mashghul , occupied; 
mashghul shudatt, to 
be occupied with. 

mushhil , difficult ; 
mushkili\ difficulty* 
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masraf, useful, use. 

oJ-** maslahat, good coun¬ 
sel, one’s interest. 
a&U* muzd-ikih kurdan , 
to oppose, to refuse. 

muztarib (act. part.), 
disturbed, startled, in 
state of consternation. 

matlaby matter in 
hand, affair, contents 
or meaning of a let¬ 
ter, etc.; aim, object ; 
chandan matlabi na 
bud , it is (was) no 
great matter, affair. 

Jjko mutavval, long, len gthy. 

c^ju maarifat, knowledge, 
information. 
maashuky lover. 

Assist* maashukihy sweet¬ 
heart, lady-love. 

maalurriy known ; 
maalum shudan, to be 
known, to be evident, 
sure ; maalum 8hud, 
it is an acknowledged 
fact. 

mufty gratuitous, 
hence harfi muft 


zadan, to talk non¬ 
sense. 

muktazdy requirement, 
demand. 

mukarrxby courtier, 
favourite. 

^±1 ja iu muka88\r 8hudan, 
to do less than he 
ought, to fail in his 
duty ; mukas8ir kar - 
dan, to make out that 
spme one has been 
deficient, to reproach 
with neglect. 

Sjaa* maksud, object, inten¬ 
tion. 

olsl£l mukdfdty retribu¬ 
tion, recompense, com¬ 
pensation. 

makr, a trick, machina¬ 
tion. 

jjC* mukarrar, repeatedly. 

magar or megar , but if ? 
if not? but ? but, un¬ 
less ; (is it) then ? 
so then ! At the pre¬ 
sent day magar has 
almost taken the 
place of aya (for ask- 
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ing a question), now 
seldom used. It has 
the sense of interroga¬ 
tion both positive and 
negative, and is used 
at the beginning and 
end of short exclama- 
tive phrases in a way 
that is very idiomatic. 


muldyim , quiet, still; 
mildly, in a low tone 
of voice; bi-gkeyz mu¬ 
ldyim, in a rage, but 
calmly speaking. 
vsJL mill at, properly faith, 
creed; but now equiva¬ 
lent to nation, people. 
(ftiL mulk, kingdom, and, 
in a more restricted 
sense, province, state; 
mulk o millat , state 
and nation. 


mumkin , possible. 
pX U * mamlakat, kingdom, 
hence place, position 
of rule, government. 


y man , I; min (in Ara¬ 
bic), from. 


A*> ^ min load, hence¬ 
forth. 


munasib, proper, fit 
(time or place). 

muntazir hastan , 
to be waiting for. 

dju manzilih , rank, dig¬ 
nity, position. 

jjau manzur , advantage, 
agreeable, aim, object 
in view. 

manfa-at, advantage. 

y mu, hair; mu bimu, bit 
by bit. 

^y\y muwdfik , conformable 
to; muwafiki ka-idih, 
in accordance with 
law, rule. 

gy moj , a wave. 

mihtar or mehtar, 
groom. 

0J4* muhlat, delay, respite. 

esll** muhlik, fatal, deadly. 

miydn, middle, in the 
middle of, in, inside. 

\jjy mirzd, a title put 
before the name of all 
educated persons— 

•* master * of former 
times, a secretary. 
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Note .—Mlrzd before 
the name corresponds 
to our Esquire or Mr., 
but put after the 
name it is equivalent 
to Prince : Abbas 
Mirza ,, H.R.H. Prince 
Abb&s* 

J-* meyh affection, love ; 
meyl ddshtan , to want, 
to desire ; meyl bifar - 
mayid may you be 
pleased to wish for so 
and so ? 


U 

IS or aj or J na or nd , not, 
no; at the beginning of 
words, corresponding 
to our negative syl¬ 
lable un ; na kheyr , 
no! 

^ li na-hakJc , unrightly, 
unjustly. 

yi^>lS ndJchush (not well), 
ill, sick. 

LS nd-durust, un¬ 
righteous, wicked. 

Ij^ IS ndrrava, unlawfully, 


against what is al¬ 
lowed. 

^ Is na-mahrvm, unlawful 
man, one not within 
the degree of relation¬ 
ship (as brother, etc.), 
who are permitted to 
enter the haram, un¬ 
warrantable. 

)ojj* LS nd-marbut 
g oft an, talking non¬ 
sense. 

IS na mundsib , un- 
usual, extraordinary, 
improper. 

Jo Is ndzir, overseer, or head 
servant. 


stflS nag ah, suddenly. 
y^c\j ndmzad, betrothed. 
jj^lS ndmus, reputation. 
d lS nan, always pronunced 
nun , bread. 

jf*. Jj nun-khur, an eater 
of bread, i.e. depen¬ 
dent, servant. 
t^lS ndyib, deputy lieu¬ 
tenant ; ndyibi-dari * 

Tchanih , (the last two 
words being pro¬ 
nounced as one), lit. 
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‘ lieutenant of the ves¬ 
tibule,* but denoting 
the office of deputy 
chamberlain. 

L*? nujabd, notables, nobles. 

nahv, way, manner; bar 
nakvikih, in whatso¬ 
ever manner; chih 
nahv , in what way ? 

jj awi, at the end of a 
word for Ail, third 
pers. pi. pres, indie, of 
‘are.* 

csb^J or nazd or naz- 
diky near. 

nazdikan, relatives. 

Lj Nisdy a woman’s name, 
literally * woman.* 

-j nisbat bi, with re¬ 

gard to, in the matter 
of; nisbat dadan , to 
attribute, to ascribe to. 

^Iti nishdn dadan , to 
show, 

nishastan , to sit, 
be seated; nishastih, 
sitting; bi-nishinid, 
nishast o bardchast Tear - 
to conduct oneself, 
to comport oneself. 
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i_jLa 3 half; 

midnight. 

nasi hat, advice, 
warning; nasxhat Icar- 
dan , to give advice to. 

^ nazar, sight; fo' nazar 
amadou, to appear to 
a person that. 

U'i/ flaziZr Tear dan, to 
look after, to take care 
of. 

nafar, person, indivi¬ 
dual ; often pleonas¬ 
tic, panjah nafar adam, 
fifty men. 

nafas, breath ; nafas-at 
bi girad, hold your 
tongue! let your 
breath be caught; 

zanan , panting 
(from zadan, to beat). 

jJLi ready money, 

cash; puli-naJcd. 

jjiij naksh, a picture; nalcsh 
bast an, to engrave or 
draw a picture, used 
metaphorically of a 
person lying prone on 
the ground, spread out 
like a picture. 
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JS naJcl hardan , to 
copy, to repeat a story, 
to tell a story, 
b & nigah ddshtan , to 
withhold, keep, pre¬ 
serve, look after, take 
care; nigah hardan, to 
look, to look at. 

nigarant , expectation, 
waiting for. 

& nigah (= nigah) 
ddshtan , q.v., to with¬ 
hold, to stay. 

dl*j namak , salt, the symbol 
of hospitality; and 
hence, in an extended 
sense, that virtue. 

dUi namak bihardmi , 
treachery; namak bi- 
haram is one who acts 
dishonourably with re¬ 
gard to the salt (of his 
benefactor). 

namudan , to show, 
display ; binamayim , a 
common auxiliary verb, 
like kardan , etc. 
nanam , my (dear) mother, 
or jJj nanah or 
nahjdn , * mamma,’ the 


endearing name for 
mother: it is also used 
by mothers towards 
their children, as a pet 
name. From the ha¬ 
bits of childhood, it is 
a frequent exclamation 
in the mouth of girls, 
when they are startled, 
etc., ‘ O, my mother! * 
as the men say, c O, 
Allah!’ 

vj nobehj turn, time; bd 
nobeh , in turn. 

JUS no ™ z ’ New-year’s day, 
(the vernal equinox at 
the end of March), 
i nush, lit. honey, sweet 
drink, joy, pleasure. 
y&y navishtan , to write; 
binivisid. 

nokar , servant, official 
of the state. 
v nah , no, not. 

nihddan , to place, put, 
apply; pish nihddan , 
to set before, to allot, 
i nahar , breakfast, morn¬ 
ing meal. 

t niyyat , resolve. 
yj niZy also. 
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mstam, I am not, 

nih-ndmi\ good repu¬ 
tation. 

nwiy half. 

nimsuz, half burnt. 
juJ nim-taneh, jacket, lit., 
‘half body (coat).’ 

J 

j va or o , and (conj.); 
sometimes to be trans¬ 
lated ‘or,* e.g. tang o 
gushad , narrow or 

broad. With regard to 
pronunciation, where 
merely uniting words 
of kindred, or opposite 
meanings in the same 
phrase, it is often pro¬ 
nounced o , as in the 
above example; but 
when merely connect¬ 
ing independent words 
and clauses it is in¬ 
variably va , thus they 
would say Vazir va 
SamadBeg . Following 
the Persian idiom, this 
conjunction is often 
omitted, short phrases 


or verbs being entirely 
unconnected; va , use 
in swearing ‘ by’. 

VI j varilldy otherwise, still, 
even, and in the other 
case, and if not. 

*111 j valldhiy by Allah; cor¬ 
responding to the Per¬ 
sian Bi-Khudd . 

vaUhin , but on the 
contrary. 

^jjLujI \) va-tstadan , to 
hold hard ! stop! to 
stay still. 

lj va Jcardarby to let 
loose. 

\j wd (or va) rasidan 
or c )*£ \j varast 

kardany to obtain in¬ 
formation, to inquire 
into, investigate. 

\j va guzardan (or 
guzdshtan) t to commit 
to, leave to. 

vdjiby necessary, in¬ 
cumbent. 

*j \jvdrunih gashtan , 
to be or become up¬ 
set, overturned. 
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4u*lj vdsth, vulgarly for ^\j> 
1 for * (corr. of *kJj). 
c p£ £j\j vdkih shudan , to 
occur, take place. 
vahimihy regard for, 
respect. 

urn, hkW, or ay-wa-i, 
Alas ! Oh, woe! 
ac».j mode, manner. 

^ t?W, constant repetition 
of a saying or thing. 
vizdrat , the vazirate , 
ministership. 
vazidan , to blow, 
raz/r First Minister, 
k *j vasaty middle, midst. 

v-i-oj vasfy renown, quality, 
attribute. 

a_b^ U j vazifeh, stipend, 
salary. 

iiJjj vazifeh Tchar , 
one receiving (eating) 
a pension (or salary), 
pensioner. 

v-*5j often pronounced 
vahhty time; vaktihih , 
the time that, when; 
tia^i sometime or 
other. 


k ( Jj goftan, to 
speak loosely, to talk 
rubbish. 

cu— jVj vildyat, province, 
country. 

^_jj veyr-zadatiy to 

chatter. 

J ij vel (short), untied, un¬ 
bound; vel Tcuriy let 
go! vel-am Jcun, leave 
me alone! 

8 

U hay exclamation at the 
end of a verb in the 
imperative or inter¬ 
rogative; hi - dan - ha, 
know! Also the sign 
of the plural. 

Jjb hdr f weak, silly; hdr 
Icardariy to turn (a 
person’s) head. 

had hardy oh! oh! 

ojIja Hiddyaty a man’s 
name, literally ‘guid¬ 
ance.’ 

jtb har, every. 

jb har chandy although. 
har-chih 9 whatsoever. 
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J U-j* har hal or hi har 
hal, in any case, at 
any rate. 

j* jk har-do, both. 

uJ 'Jbjtk hartaraf, every side. 

^\x£s» jtt har kuddm, each 
one. 

jk har kas, whatever 
person, any person. 

j* har nahm-kih, 
whatsoever thing, in 
whatsoever way. 

har valet, each time, 
every time. 

harzigi', absurdity, 
nonsense. 

hargez , never, at no 
time; not in the least. 

j\y* hizdr or hezdr, a thou¬ 
sand. 

aioa haftah, a week. 

ham, too, also, even, 
yet, again; kadri ham 
nazdiktar , yet a little 
nearer. The use of 
ham is very idiomatic, 
it gives emphasis in 
certain cases, as ham 
hidih hi - Nisd, then 


given it to Nisa. It is 
often pleonastic: it 
begins a fresh sen¬ 
tence — in-ham, and 
this is, etc. 

haman, often pro¬ 
nounced hamun, that 
same ; hamun-tor, in 
that same way, just 
as; hamun ha, those 
too; hamun, hamun, 
when—then (that same 
time); haman sd-at 
kih, at the very hour 
when. 

ham-chu, like, similar, 
so, in such a way, in 
this way, often, ‘that;’ 
hamchu hhdnha, such 
Khans as these. 

ham-digar, each 

other. 

hamrah, along with, 
with, accompanying. 
t * ham-zadah, topsy¬ 
turvy ; bi-ham-zadah, 
in spite of. 

hamagi, everybody, 
all. 

hamah, all, every. 
jJL+a hamishah , always. 
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hamin , this same 
(thing); hamin hih , 
put elliptically, mean¬ 
ing at the time when, 
at such time as. 
honar, accomplishment, 
prowess. 

hanuz , yet, still, even. 
ham , the air. 

hulnahj frightened, 
terrified. 

jb hey ! exclamation, Oh ! 
hich , none, nothing, 
not at all, no (one, 
person); hich guftogu, 
no conversation, talk¬ 
ing. 

i } at the end of words, ‘a,’ 
some denoting unity, 
etc.: see Intr. p. xxxii. 
The affix for the second 
pers. sing. pres, of the 
verb ‘to bethe sign of 
the izdfat after nouns 
ending in a long vowel, 
h yd , or; yd kheyr , or not 
(vocative affix) 0 ! 
jh ydd dadan , to ex¬ 
plain, to instruct. 


t&yakhih, collar. 

yaaniy that is to say, 
it means; yaani chih 9 
what does it mean ? 

do yeJc or yik, one, a—often 
joined to the noun, 
etc., in writing. 

£ yeki, a certain one, 
some one. 

jLSo yekhary all at once, at 
some one time. 

\Si yekjdy in one place, to¬ 
gether. 

4 j\S& yekdanehy single, 
unique, only. 

yekrasty straight on 
towards. 

yek-vajabiy of one 
span, i.e.y small, puny, 
undersized. 

^ in (shortened form of 
^1), this. At the end 
of a word the sign of 
the oblique case of the 
plural in Arabic. 
yovdshy slowly, gently. 

yamshagiy softly, 
quietness. 
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J uw LJj> wjjjj 

JjjuAju 

— jiila^ KiLJdjd -I— jiilaC^ 

— d*&b — (JUviJuj & ^JlyLuJ 

<x ixwL< jSso 1 jXil (X4ac^l — ||Xm1(3 

— jiitlAJ Jlsr* ^ 

OmiJ>»> ^LxaIIsj^o i^AjAj <0 
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Locutions que donne l’Acaddmie Frangaise, on qu’on trouve dans les 
ouvrages des plus cdl&bres auteurs. Par J. J. Baranowski, avec 
l’approbation de M. E. Littr£, Sdnateur, &c. 32mo, cloth, pp. x.-22£. 
1879. Price 28 . 6d.; morocco, 3s. 6d.; morocco tuck, 4s. 
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BARRIERE AND CAPENDU.—LES FAUX BONSHOMMES. A Comedy. By 

Theodore Barriers and Ernest Capendu. Edited, with English 
Notes and Notice on Barri&re, by Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., of Uni¬ 
versity College, London. i2mo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. Price 48. 

BELLOWS.—TOUS LES VERBES. Conjugations of all the Verbs In the 
French and English Languages. By John Bellows. Revised by 
Professor Beljame, B.A., LL.B., and George B. Strickland, late 
Assistant French Master, Royal Naval School, London. Also a New 
Table of Equivalent Values of French and English Money, Weights, 
and Measures. 32H10, sewed, pp. 32. 1867. Price is. 

BELLOWS.—DICTIONARY FOR THE POCKET. French and English— 
English and French. Both divisions on same page. By John 
Bellows. Masculine and Feminine Words shown by distinguishing 
Types, Conjugations of all the Verbs, Liaison marked in French Part, 
and Hints to Aid Pronunciation, together with Tables and Maps. 
Revised by Alexandre Beljame, M.A. Second Edition. 32010, 
roan tuck, pp. 608. 1880. Price 10s. 6d.; morocco tuck, 12s. 6d. 

The New Edition, which is but six ounces in weight, has been 
remodelled, and contains many thousands of additional Words and 
Renderings. Miniature Maps of France, the British Isles, Paris, and 
London, are added to the Geographical Section. 

BRETTE.—FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS set at the University of 
London from 1839 to 1871. Arranged and edited by the Rev. P. H. 
Ernest Brette, B.D. Crown, 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 278. Price 
3s. 6d.; interleaved, 48. 6d. 

CASSAL.—GLOSSARY OF IDIOMS, GALLICISMS, and other Difficulties 
contained in the Senior Course of the Modern French Reader. With 
Short Notices of the most important French Writers and Historical or 
Literary Characters, and Hints as to the Works to be Read or 
Studied. By Charles Cassal, LL.D. i2mo, cloth, pp. viii. and 104. 
1880. Price 28 . 6d. 

EHRLICH.—FRENCH READER. With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. W. 
Ehrlich. i2mo, limp cloth, pp. viii. and 125. 1877. Price is. 6d. 

FRUSTON.—ECHO FRANCAIS. A Practical Guide to French Conversa¬ 
tion. By F. De la Frdston. With a Complete Vocabulary. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 120 and 71. 1878. Price 3s. 

GREENE.—NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND 
Speak the French Language ; or, First Lessons in French (Intro¬ 
ductory to Ollendorff’s Larger Grammar). By G. W. Greene, 
Instructor in Modern Languages in Brown University. Third 
Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 248. 187a. 

Price 38. 6d. 

KARCHER. —QUESTIONNAIRE FRANCAIS. Questions on French Gram¬ 
mar, Idiomatic Difficulties, and Military Expressions. By THEODORS 
Karcher, LL.B. Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo f 
cloth, pp. viii. and 215. 1879. Price 4s. 6d. ; interleaved with 

writing paper, 5s. 6d. 

LE-BRUN.—MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING FROM ENGLISH INTO 

French. Being a Short Essay on Translation, followed by a Gradu¬ 
ated Selection in Prose and Verse. By L. Le-Brun. Sixth Edition. 
Revised and corrected by Henri Van Laun. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xii. and 204. 1882. Price 4s. 6d. 
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LITTLE FRENCH READER (The). Extracted from “ The Modern French 

Reader.” Edited by Professor C. Cassal, LL.B., and Professor T. 
Karcheb, LL.B. With a New System of Conjugating the French 
Verbs, by Professor Cassal. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 112. 1878. Price 28 . 

MANESCA—THE SERIAL AND ORAL METHOD OF TEACHING LAN¬ 
GUAGES. Adapted to the French. By L. Manesca. New Edition, 
carefully revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxviii. and 535. Price 7s. 6d. 

1URH0NTEL.—B&.I8AIRB. Par J. F. MABMONTEL. With Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. P. H. E. Bretts and Professors Cassal and 
Karcheb. Nouvelle Edition, i2mo, cloth, pp. xii. and 123. 1867. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

MODERN FRENCH READER (The). PROSE. Junior Course. Edited by 

C. Cassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcheb, LL.B. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv. and 224. 1881. Price 2s. 6d. 

MODERN FRENCH READER (The). PROSE. Senior Course. Edited by 
C. Cassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcheb, LL.B. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xi. and 418. 1880. Price 4s. With Glossary. 

Price 68. 

NOIRIT.—A FRENCH COURSE IN TEN LESSONS. By JULES NOIRIT, 

B.A. Lessons I.-IV. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, pp. xiv. and 80. 
1870. Price is. 6d. 

NOIRIT.—FRENCH GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS for the Use of Gentle¬ 
men Preparing for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford Examinations, 
&c., &c. By Jules Noirit. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 62. 1870. 

Price is.; interleaved, is. 6d. 

NOTLEY.—COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, 

Spanish, and Portuguese Languages. With a Copious Vocabulary. 
By Edwin A. Notley. Oblong i2tno, cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 1868. 
Price 78. 6 d. 

NUGENT’S IMPROVED FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND 

French Pocket Dictionary. Par Smith. 24mo, cloth, pp. xxxii. 
and 320, and 488. 1875. Price 3s. 

PICK. — PRACTICAL METHOD OF ACQUIRING THE FRENCH LAN¬ 
GUAGE. By Dr. E. Pick. Second Edition. i8mo, cloth, pp. xi.and 
124. 1876. Price is. 6d. 

PONSARD.—CHARLOTTE CORDAY. A Tragedy. By F. PONSARD. 

Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Third Edition. i2mo, cloth, pp. xi. and 133. 1871. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

PONSARD.—L’HONNEUR ET L’ARGENT. A Comedy. By F. PONSARD. 

Edited, with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Second Edition. i2mo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 171. 
1869. Price 38. 6d. 

ROCHE.—FRENCH GRAMMAR for the Use of English Students, adopted 

for the Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. 
By A. Roche. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 176. 1869. Price 3s. 

ROCHE.—PROSE AND POETRY. Select Pieces from the Best English 
Authors, for Reading, Composition, and Translation. By A. Roche. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 226. 1872. Price 

2s. 6d. 
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RUNDALL.— MfiTHODE RAFIDE ET FACILE D’ECRIRE LE FRANCAIS 

comme on le Parle. Par J. B. Rundall. Price 6d. 

SAND MOLlfcRE. A Drama In Prose. By GEORGE SAND. Edited, 
with English Notes and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karcher, 
LL.B. i2mo, cloth, pp. xx. and 170. 1868. Price 38. 6d. 

THEATRE FRANC AIS MODERNE—A Selection of Modem French Plays. 
Edited by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D.; C. Cassal, LL.D.; and 
Th. Karcher, LL.B. 

First Series, in I vol. crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. Containing— 
Charlotte Corday. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, 
with English Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. 

Diane. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with 
English Notes and Notice on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. 
Lb Voyage k Dieppe. A Comedy in Prose. By Wafflard and 
Fulgence. Edited, with English Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. 
Brette, B.D. 

Second Series , crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. Containing— 

MoLTfeRE. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with 
English Notes and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karcher, 
LL.B. 

Les Aristooraties. A Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Abago. 
Edited, with English Notes and Notice of Etienne Arago, by 
the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 

Third Series , crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. Containing— 

Les Faux Bonshommes. A Comedy. By Theodore Barri^re 
and Ernest Capendu. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on Barrtere, by Professor C. Cassal, LL. D. 

L’Honneur et l’Argent. A Comedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, 
with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LLD. 

VAN LAUN.— GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. In Three 

Parts. Parts I. and II. Accidence and Syntax. By H. Van Laun. 
Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 151 and 120. 1880. 

Price 48. Part III. Exercises. Eighteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii. and 285. 1880. Price 3s. 6d. 

VAN LAUN.— LECONS GRADUEES DE TRADUCTION ET DE LECTURE; 
or, Graduated Lessons in Translation and Reading, with Biographical 
Sketches, Annotations on History, Geography, Synonyms, and Style, 
and a Dictionary oL Words and Idioms. By H. Van Laun. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 400. 1868. Price 5s. 

WAFFLARD AND FULGENCE.—LE VOYAGE A DIEPPE. A Comedy In 
Prose. By MM. Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, with English 
Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. Second Edition, revised, 
with an Index to the Notes. i2mo, cloth, pp. 107. 1870. Price 2s. 6d. 
WELLER.—AN IMPROVED DICTIONARY. English and French, and 
French and English, including Technical, Scientific, Legal, Com¬ 
mercial, Naval, and Military Terms, Vocabularies of Engineering, 
Ac., Railway Terms, Steam Navigation, Geographical Names, Ancient 
Mythology, Classical Antiquity, and Christian Names in present use. 
Bv E. Weller. Third Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. 384 and 340. 
1864. Price 78. 6d. 
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WENDLINGLE VERBE. A Complete Treatise on French Conjugation. 
By Emile Wendling, B.A. Second Thousand. 8vo, cloth, pp. 71. 
1875. Price is. 6d. 


FRISIAN. 

CUMMINS.—GRAMMAR OF THE OLD FRIESIC LANGUAGE. By A. H. 
Cummins, A.M. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 76, cloth. 1881 . Price 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 

AHN.— PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, with & 

Grammatical Index and Glossary of all the German Words. By Dr. F. 
Ahn. A New Edition, containing numerous Additions, Alterations, 
and Improvements. Bv Dawson W. Tubner, D.C.L., and Prof. F. 

L. Weinmann. Crown ovo, cloth, pp. cxii. and 430. 1878. Price 3s. 6d. 

AHN.—NEW, PRACTICAL, AND EASY METHOD OF LEARNING THE 
German Language. By Dr. F. Ahn. First and Second Course, in 1 
volume, i2mo, cloth, pp. 86 and 120. 1880. Price 38. 

Key to Ditto. i2mo, sewed, pp. 40. Price 8d. 

AHN.-MANUAL OF GERMAN CONVERSATION, or Vade Mecnm for Eng- 
lish Travellers. By Dr. F. Ahn. Second Edition. i2mo, cloth, 
pp. x. and 137. 1875. Price is. 6d. 

AHN.—GERMAN COMMERCIAL LETTER - WRITER, with Explanatory 
Introductions in English, and an Index of Words in French and Eng¬ 
lish. By Dr. F. Ahn. i2mo, cloth, pp. 248. 1861. Price 4s. 6d. 

APEL.—PROSE SPECIMENS FOR TRANSLATION INTO GERMAN, with 
copious Vocabularies. By H. Apel. i2mo, cloth, pp. viii. and 246, 
1862. Price 48. 6d. 

BENEDIX.—DER VETTER. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderich Benedix. 

With Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by F. Weinmann, German 
Master at the Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, 
Teacher of Modem Languages. i2mo, cloth, pp. 126. 1863. Price 

28 . 6d 

BOLIA.—THE GERMAN CALIGRAPHIST. Copies for German Hand¬ 
writing. By C. Bolia. Obi. fcap. 4to, sewed, pp. 6. Price is. 
DUSAR.—GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE ; with Exercises. By 
P. Friedrich Dusar, First German Master in the Military Depart¬ 
ment of Cheltenham College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. viii. and 207. 1879. Price 4s. 6d. 

FISCHEL.—SPECIMENS OF MODERN GERMAN PROSE AND POETRY; 
with Notes, Grammatical, Historical, and Idiomatical. To which is 
added a Short Sketch of the History of German Literature. By Dr. 

M. M. Fischel, formerly of Queen’s College, Harley Street, and late 

German Master to the Stockwell Grammar School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. vi. and 280. 1880. Price 4s. 

FRIEDRICH.—PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. With Copious Notes 

to the First Part. By P. Friedrich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. vii. and 190. 1876. Price 48. 6d. 

FRIEDRICH.—GRAMMATICAL COURSE OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
By P. Friedrich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. x. and 
134. 1877. Price 3s. 6d. 
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FRCEMBLING.—GRADUATED GERMAN READER. Consisting 1 of a Selec¬ 
tion from the most Popular Writers, arranged progressively; with a 
complete Vocabulary for the First Part. By Fbiedbioh Otto 
Fbojmbling, Ph. D. Sixth Edition. i2mo, cloth, pp. viii. and 306. 
1879. Price 38. 6d. 

FRCEMBLING.—GRADUATED EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATION INTO 
Gebman. Consisting of Extracts from the best English Authors, 
arranged progressively ; with an Appendix, containing Idiomatic 
Notes. By Fbiedbioh Otto Fbcembling, Ph.D., Principal German 
Master at the City of London School. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv. and 
322. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. Price 48. 6d. Without Notes, 48. 

LANGE.-GERMAN PROSE WRITING. Comprising English Passages for 
Translation into German. Selected from Examination Papers of the 
University of London, the College of Preceptors, London, and the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, arranged progressively, with 
Notes and Theoretical as well as Practical Treatises on Themes for the 
Writing of Essays. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., Assistant German 
Master, Royal Academy, Woolwich ; Examiner, Royal College of Pre¬ 
ceptors, London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 176, cloth. 1881. Price 48. 
LANGE.—GERMANIA. A German Reading-Book, arranged Progressively. 
By Fbanz K. W. Lange, Ph.D. Part I.—Anthology of German 
Prose and Poetry, with Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 216. 1881. Price 3s. 6d. Part II.—Essays on 

German History and Institutions. With Notes. 8vo, cloth, pp. 124. 
Parts I. and II. together. 1881. Price 58. 6d. 

LANGE.—GERMAN GRAMMAR PRACTICE. By F. K. W. LANGE, Ph.D., 
&c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1882. Price is. 6d. 

LANGE.—COLLOQUIAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With Special Reference to 

the Anglo-Saxon Element in the English Language. Bj t F. K. W. Lange, 
Ph.D., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 380, cloth. 1882. Price 4s. 6d. 

SOILING.—SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Translated and Collected. German and English. By G. Solling. 
I2mo, cloth, pp. 155. 1866. Price 3s. 6d. 

SOILING.—MACBETH. Rendered into Metrical German (with English 
Text adjoined). By Gustav Solling. Crown 8vo, wrapper, pp. 160. 
1878. Price 38. 6d. 

PICK.—PRACTICAL METHOD OF ACQUIRING THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

By Dr. E. Pick. Second Edition. i8mo, cloth, pp. xi. and 80. 
1876. Price is. 6d. 

RCEHRIG.— THE SHORTEST ROAD TO GERMAN.* Designed for the Use 
of both Teachers and Students. By F. L. O. Rgbhbig. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. vii. and 226. 1874. Price 7s. 6d. 

RUNDALL. —KURZE UND LEICHTE WEISE DEUTSCH ZU SCHREIBEN 
wie man es Spricht. Von J. B. Rundall. Price 6d. 

SOILING.—DIUTISKA: An Historical and Critical Survey of the Litera¬ 
ture of Germany, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. By 
Gustav Soiling. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii. and 367. 1863. Price 10s. 6d. 

WOLFRAM.—DEUTSCHES ECHO. The German Echo. A Faithful Mirror 
of German Conversation. By Ludwig Wolfbam. With a Vocabulary, 
by Henbt P. Skelton. Sixth Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 128 and 69. 1879. Price 3s. 
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GOTHIC. 

SKEAT.—MCESO-GOTHIC GLOSSARY, with an Introduction, an Outline 

of Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and Old and 
Modern English Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. 
By the Rev. W. W. Skkat. 8vo, cloth. 1868. Price 98. 


GREEK-MODERN. 

CONTOPOULOS. — A LEXICON OF MODERN GREEK - ENGLISH * 'AND 

English Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. Part I. Modern 
Greek-English. Part II. Engljsh Modern Greek. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 460 and 582. 1877. Price 27s. 

CONTOPOULOS.—HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH AND GREEK DIALOGUES 
and Correspondence, with a Short Guide to the Antiquities of Athens. 
By N. Contopoulos. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 238. Price 2s. 6d. 
LASCARIDES. — A COMPREHENSIVE PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 
Ancient and Modern Greek Lexicon. Founded upon a Manu¬ 
script of G. P. Lascarides, Esq., and compiled by L. Myriantheus, 
Ph.D. Two vols., fcap. 8vo, pp. xii. and 1,338, cloth, price £l ios. 
SOPHOCLES.-ROMAIC OR MODERN GREEK GRAMMAR. By E. A. 
Sophocles. i2mo, cloth, leather back, pp. xxviii. and 196. 1879. 

Price ios. 6d. 

TIMAYENIS.—THE MODERN GREEK. Its Pronunciation and Relations 
to Ancient Greek. With an Appendix on the Rules of Accentuation, 
&c. By T. T. Timayenis. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 216. 
1877. Priee 7s. 6d. 

A MODERN GREEK GRAMMAR ON THE OLLENDORFFIAN SYSTEM, 

with Key. [In Preparation. 

GREEK-ANCIENT. 

KENDRICK.—GREEK OLLENDORFF. Being a Progressive Exhibition of 

the Principles of the Greek Grammar. Designed for Beginners in 
Greek, and as a Book of Exercises for Academies and Colleges. By 
A. C. Kendrick. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 371. 1876. Price 9s. 

KUHNER.—AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
Containing a Series of Greek and English Exercises for Translation, 
with the Requisite Vocabularies, and an Appendix on the Homeric 
Verse and Dialect. By Dr. R. Kuhner. Translated by S. H. 
Taylor, LL.D. New Edition, revised by C. W. Bateman, LL.D. 
l2mo, cloth, leather back, pp. xvii. and 663. 1864. Price 6s. 6d. 

LASCARIDES.— A COMPREHENSIVE PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 
Ancient and Modern Greek Lexicon. Founded upon a Manu¬ 
script of G. P. Lascarides, Esq., and compiled by L. Myriantheus, 
Ph.D. Two vols., fcap. 8vo, pp. xii. and 1,338, cloth, price £l ios. 


HUNGARIAN. 

SINGER.—A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE HUNGARIAN LANGUAGE. 

By A. Singer, of Buda-Pesth. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 88, cloth. 
1882. Price 48. 6d. 

ICELANDIC. 

CLEASBY.—ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on the MS. Col¬ 
lections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and Completed by 
G. Vigpusson. With an Introduction, and a Life of Richard Cleasby, 
by G. Webbe Dasent, D.C.L. 4to, cloth. 1874. Price £$, 7s. 
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SKEAT.—LIST OF ENGLISH WORDS, the Etymology of which Is Illus¬ 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. Pre¬ 
pared as an Appendix to Cleasby’s Icelandic Dictionary. 4to, paper. 
Price 28 . 

YIGFUSSON AND POWELL.-ICELANDIC PROSE READER, with Notes, 

Grammar, and Glossary. By Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York 
Powell, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 1879. Price 10s. 6d. 


ITALIAN. 

AHN.—NEW, PRACTICAL, AND EASY METHOD OF LEARNING THE 

Italian Language. By Dr. F. Ahn. First and Second Course. 
Tenth Issue. i2mo, cloth, pp. iv. and 198. 1878. Price 3s. 6d. 

Key to Ditto. i2mo, sewed, pp. 22. 1865. Price is. 

MILLHOUSE.—MANUAL OF ITALIAN CONVERSATION, for the Use of 
Schools and Travellers. By John Millhouse. New Edition. i8mo, 
cloth, pp. 126. 1879. Price 2s. 

MILLHOUSE. - NEW ENGLISH AND ITALIAN PRONOUNCING AND 

Explanatory Dictionary. By John Millhouse. Vol. I. English- 
Italian. Vol. II. Italian-English. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. square 
8vo, cloth, pp. 654 and 740. 1877. Price 12s. 

LANARI.— COLLECTION OF ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES ON 
General Subjects. For the Use of those Desirous of Speaking the 
Italian Language Correctly. Preceded by a Brief Treatise on the 
Pronunciation of the same. By A. Lanari. i2mo, cloth, pp. viii. 
and 199. Price 3s. 6s. 

CAMERINI.—L’ECO ITALIAN0. A Practical Guide to Italian Conversa¬ 
tion. By Eugene Camerini. With a Complete Vocabulary. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 128, and 98. 1871. Price 4s. 6d. 

NOTLEY. — COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, 
Spanish, and Portuguese Languages. With a Copious Vocabulary. 
By Edwin A. Notley. Oblong i2mo, cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 1868. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

TOSCANI.—ITALIAN CONVERSATIONAL COURSE. A New Method of 

Teaching the Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. 
By Giovanni Tosoani, late Professor of the Italian Language and 
Literature in Queen’s College, London, &c. Fifth Edition. i2mo, 
cloth, pp. xiv. and 300. 1880. Price 5s. 

TOSCANI—ITALIAN READING COURSE. Comprehending Specimens in 
Prose and Poetry of the most distinguished Italian Writers, with 
Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and Buies on Prosody. By 
G. Toscani. i2mo, cloth, pp. xii. and 160. With Table of Verbs. 
1875. Price 4s. 6d. 


LATIN. 

IHNE.—LATIN GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, on Ahn’s System. By 
W. H. Ihne, late Principal of Carlton Terrace School, Liverpool 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. vi. and 184. 1864. Price 3s. 

LEWIS AND SHORT.—LATIN DICTIONARY. Founded on Andrews’ 
Edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary. Revised, Enlarged, and in 
great part Re-written by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles 
Short, LL.D. 4to, cloth. 1879. Price j£i, us. 6d. 
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HBWHAN.—HIAWATHA. Rendered into Latin. With Abridgment. 
By F. W. Newman. 12010, Bowed, pp. vii. and no. 1862. Brice 
28. 6d. 

NEWMAN. —TRANSLATIONS OF ENGLISH POETRY INTO LATIN VERSE. 
Designed as Part of a New Method of Instructing in Latin. By F. W. 
Newman. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv. and 202. 1868. Price 6s. 


PORTUGUESE. 

ANDERSON AND TUGMAN.— MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. Con- 

taining a Collection of Commercial Letters in Portuguese and English, 
with their Translation on opposite pages, for the Use of Business Men 
and of Students in either of the Languages, treating in Modern Style of 
the System of Business in the principal Commercial Cities of the World. 
Accompanied by pro forma Accounts, Sales, Invoices, Bills of Lading, 
Drafts, Ac. With an Introduction and Copious Notes. By WILLIAM 
Anderson and James E. Tuqman. i2mo, cloth, pp. xi. and 193. 

1867. Price 6s. 

D’ORSEY. —PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF PORTUGUESE AND ENGLISH. 

Exhibiting in a Series of Exercises, in Double Translation, the Idiom¬ 
atic Structure of both Languages, as now written and spoken. By the 
Rev. Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, B.D., of Corpus Christi College, * 
Cambridge, and Lecturer on Public Reading and Speaking at King’s 
College, London. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 302. 

1868. Price 78. 

D’ORSEY.—COLLOQUIAL PORTUGUESE; or, Words and phrases of 

Eveiw-day Life. Compiled from Dictation and Conversation. For 
the Use of English Tourists in Portugal, Brazil, Madeira, and the 
Azores. With a Brief Collection of Epistolary Phrases. By the Rev. 

A. J. D. D’Orsey. Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 
viii. and 126. 1868. Price 38. 6d. 

NOTLEY. — COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, 

Spanish, and Portuguese Languages. With a Copious Vocabulary, 
By Edwin A. Notley. Oblong i2mo, cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 1868. 

Price 78. 6 d. _ 

RUSSIAN. 

RIOLA—HOW TO LEARN RUSSIAN. A Manual for Students of Russian, 

based upon the Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and 
adapted for Self-Instruction. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the 
Russian Language. With a Preface by W. R. S. Ralston, MA. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. x. and 567. 1878. Price 128 . 

Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 126. Price 5s. 

RIOLA.—GRADUATED RUSSIAN READER, with a Vocabulary of all the 
Russian Words contained in it. By Henry Riola. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. viii. and 314. 1879. Price 10s. 6d. 


SPANISH. 

BUTLER.—THE SPANISH TEACHER AND COLLOQUIAL PHRASE-BOOK. 

An Easy and Agreeable Method of acquiring a Speaking Knowledge 
of the Spanish Language. By Francis Butleb. i8mo, half-roan, 
pp. xvi. and 24a 1870. Price 28 . 6d. 
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HARTZENBUSCH AND LEMMING.—ECO DE MADRID. A Practical 
Guide to Spanish Conversation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and H. 
Lemming. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 144, and 84. 
1877. Price 5s. 

CARRENO.—METODO PARA APRENDER A LEER, escrlblr y hablar el 

Ingles segun el sistema de Ollendorff, con un tratado de pronunciacion 
al principio y un Apendice importante al fin, que sirve de comple- 
mento a la obra. Por Ramon Palenzuela t Juan dk la Cabbe^o. 
Nueva Edicion, con una Pronunciacion Figurada segun un Sistema 
Fonografico, por Robert Goodaore. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. iv. and 
496. 1876. Price 7s. 6d. 

Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 111. Price 48. 

NOTLET.—COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, 

Spanish, and Portuguese Languages. With a Copious Vocabulary. 
By Edwin A. Notley. Oblong i2mo, cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 1868. 
Price 78. 6d. 

SIMONNE.—METODO PARA APRENDER A LEER, escrlblr y h&blar el 
Frances, segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff; ordenado en lec- 
ciones progresivas, consistiendo de ejercicios orales y escritos ; enrique- 
cido de la pronunciacion figurada como se estila en la conversacion ; y 
de un Apdndice abrazando las reglas de la sintdxis, la formacion de los 
verbos regulares, y la conjugacion de los irregulares. Por Teodoro 
Simonne, Professor de Lenguas. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 342. 1876. 
Price 68. 

Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 80. Price 3s. 6d. 
VELASQUEZ AND SIMONNE. —NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, 
White, and Speak the Spanish Language. Adapted to Ollendorff’s 
System. By M. Velasquez and J. SimonnE. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 
558. 1880. Price 6s. 

Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 174. Price 4s. 

VELASQUEZ. —DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LAN¬ 
GUAGES. For the Use of Learners and Travellers. By M. Velasquez 
DE LA Cadena. In Two Parts.—I. Spanish-English ; II. English - 
Spanish. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 846. 1878. Price 78. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ.—PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND 

English Languages. Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish 
Academy, Terreros, and Salvd, and Webster, Worcester, and Walker. 
In Two Parts.—L Spanish-English ; II. English-Spanish. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. Roy. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 675, xv., and 
604. 1880. Price £i, 48. 

VELASQUEZ.—NEW SPANISH READER. Passages from the most 
approved authors, in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progressive order, 
with Vocabulary. By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 352. 1880. Price 6s. 

VELASQUEZ.—AN EASY INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH CONVERSATION, 

containing all that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Par¬ 
ticularly designed for persons who have little time to study, or are 
their own instructors. By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. i2mo, cloth, pp viii and 139. 1863. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

VIVAR.—EXERCISE BOOK FOR SPANISH VERBS. By 8ABINO VIVAR. 

Oblong, paper, pp. 72. 1880. Price 2s. 6cL 
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SWEDISH. 

OMAN. — SVENSK - ENGELSK HAND - ORDBOK. (Swedish-English Die. 

tionary.) By F. E. Oman. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. iv. and 470. 1872. 

Price 8s. 

In Preparation. 

A SWEDISH GRAMMAR ON THE OLLENDORFFIAN SYSTEM, with Hey. 


TURKISH. 

ABNOLD.—SIMPLE TBANSUTERAL GRAMMAR OF THE TURKISH 

Language. Compiled from Various Sources. With Dialogues and 
Vocabulary. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.RG.S. i8mo, 
cloth, pp. 80. 1877. Price 28 . 6d. 

HOPKINS.—ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE TURKISH LANGUAGE. 

With a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 48. 1877. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

REDHOUSE.—THE TURKISH VADE-MECUM OF OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL 

Language : Containing a Concise Ottoman Grammar; a Carefully 
Selected Vocabulary, Alphabetically Arranged, in Two Parts, English 
and Turkish, and Turkish and English ; also a Few Familiar Dialogues 
and Naval and Military Terms. The whole in English Characters, the 
Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. 
Third Edition. Fourth Thousand. 32mo, cloth, pp. viii. and 368. 
1882. Price 6s. 


WELSH. 

ENGLISH AND WELSH LANGUAGES.—The Influence of the English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of 
the two Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, 
Antiquaries, Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the 
Celtic Branch of the Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square 
8vo, paper, pp. 30. 1869. Price is. 

SPURRELL.—GRAMMAR OF THE WELSH LANGUAGE. By WILLIAM 

Spurrell. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii. and 206. 1870. 

Price 3s. 

SPURRELL.—WELSH DICTIONARY. English-Welsh and Welsh-Engllsli. 

With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Sounds of the 
English Language, a Copious Vocabulary of the Roots of English 
Words, a List of Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and 
Explanations. By William Spurrell. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxv. and 732. 1872. Price 8s. 6d. 
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